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Protesters marching in New York a year ago in snpport ofRoisin McAliskey. who was freed yesterday after 16 8 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Ecfitor 


A MAJORITY of the 
public favours the 
scrapping of universal 
child benefit as part of 
a radical shake-up of the Wel- 
fare State to target govern- 
ment help to the out of work 
and needy, according to a 
Guardian/!CM pall out today. 

The poll shows ■voters have 
turned their backs on the idea 
of the blanket state support 
created after the second world 
war and want a reformed 
benefits system to have 
tighter means tests, but be 
more generous to those at the 
bottom of the income scale. 

With next week’s Budget 
set to focus government help 
on supporting less well-off 
fami l i es, the poll reinforces 
the claims of ministers that 
voters want public money to 
be spent more carefully. 

Labour is committed by its 
manife sto to paying child ben- 
efit to all mothers for the rest 
of this parliament, but the 
poll’s findings suggest voters 
are prepared for a more com- 
prehensive reform package 
than that currently on offer. 

Almost half of those ques- 
tioned (47 per cent) said thev 
would like to see child benefit 
limited “to those who need it” 
but increased in value. A fur- 
ther 15 per cent want the 
value of the benefit raised but 
taxed for those on higher in- 
comes, while only 29 per cent 
favoured the continuation of i 
the current system. Seven per i 
cent of voters said the benefit I 
should be abolished. < 

A similar picture emerged i 
from an ICM question on sub- I 
sldised childcare, seen by i 
ministers as an integral part 
of the Government's welfare- i 
to- work strategy, particularly £ 
for single parents. Special fi- r 
nancial assistance for child- v 
care will be included in the a 
Budget a week today in the a 
belief that it will provide y 
stronger incentives for 
parents with children to find 
work. Although ministers are V 
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and John Mulifn 
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J ACK Straw last 
night provoked 
Unionist anger 
and nationalist de- 
light by halting 
the extradition of 
Roisin McAliskey — wanted 
in Germany over an IRA mor- 
tar attack on a British army 
base two years ago — on the 
grounds that she was suffer- 
ing from poor mental health. 

The Home Secretary said 
medical reports meant that 
extradition would be “unjust 
and oppressive”. 

Ms McAliskey. who gave 
birth to her daughter. Lion- 
nir. while in custody, has 
been freed after 16 months. 
But she is to remain in hospi- 
tal for further medical treat- 
ment said her mother. Berna- 
dette McAliskey. the former 
MP for mid-Ulster. 

The timing sparked a row 
in Northern Ireland, with 
Unionists labelling the move 
another concession to Sinn 







Fein ahead of its critical 
meeting with Mr Blair, proba- 
bly on Thursday. It will de- 
cide whether to return to the 
multi-party talks at Stormont 
after the Downing Street 
summit 

Ian Paisley Jnr, justice 


‘I am totally 
disgusted, but 
not surprised at 
this sop to the 
republican 
movement’ 

Ian Paisley Jr, 

DUP spokesman 


spokesman for the pemocratic 
Unionist Party, said: “I am 
totally disgusted, but not sur- 
prised at this sop to the republi- 
can movement" 

One senior Ulster Unionist 
figure said: “It is cynical It will I 
exacerbate Unionist percep- 1 


tions that an confidence-buiki- 
ing measures go the way of 
republicans.” 

The Irish government, 
under renewed pressure from 
Sinn Fein to deliver national- 
ist demands at Stormont, was 
delighted. David Andrews, 
Irish Foreign Affairs Minis- 
ter. said he had raised Ms 
McAliskey's situation several 
times with Mo Mowlam, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary. 

Mr Andrews believed Mr 
Straw's announcement was 
"in the wider Interest of 
peace”. It would “give heart" 
to those working for a settle- 
ment 

But the shadow home secre- 
tary, Sir Brian Mawhinney, 
linked the decision to the 
Government's "appeasement" 
of Sinn Fein. 

Ms McAliskey, aged 26. was 
arrested in November 1996 
after the German authorities 
identified her as a suspect in 
the attack on Osnabruck bar- 
racks in June 1996. 

She won ball after she was 
e xamin ed by psychiatrists, 
provided she stayed at the 


mother-and-baby unit at the 
Maudsley hospital in south 
London. 

A Home Office statement 
said: "The Home Secretary 
has explained his decision to 
the German government. It 
does not reflect in any way on 
the fairn ess of the German 
legal system or on the quality 
of the extradition request.” 

Under the terms of the ex- 
tradition agreement the Brit- 
ish courts did not need to be 
satisfied that there was a ra y» 
to be answered. Ms McAlis- 
key’s lawyers had heavily 
criticised the identification 
evidence linking her to the 
June 1996 attack, in which 
there were no injuries. 

The German government’s 
arrest warrant said the evi- 
dence against her relied upon 
the statement of an eyewit- 
ness who saw her at the holi- 
day home rented by the IRA 
active service unit near Osna- 
bruck and that her finger- 
prints were found on a cello- 
phane wrapping. 

Her supporters said the eye- 
witness had retracted his 


in custody in Britain 


statement on German televi- 
sion. They suggested that the 
fingerprints could have been 
found elsewhere and trans- 
ferred to Germany. 

Ms McAliskey's mental 
condition is believed to stem 
from her time in Castlereagh 

‘It is in the 
interest of 
peace and will 
give heart to 
those working 
for a settlement* 

David Andrews, Irish 
Foreign Affairs Minister 


holding centre. Belfast, where 
she was first interviewed. Her 
solicitor. Gareth Peirce, said: 
“It’s chilling to have the 
clearest possible evidence 
that practices that are alleg- 
edly part of routine daily 
police interrogations in 


PHOTOGRAPH: ADAM NAOEL 


Northern Ireland can lead to 
complete mental breakdown.” 

She could not say when she 
would leave the hospital. 
"Her life will not be very dif- 
ferent t han it has been for a 
while. But she is no longer 
facing the firing sq uad " 

John Wadham, director of 
the civil rights group Liberty, 
said: “It’s a decision that 
should have been taTrpq many 
months ago but it’s still im- 
portant that it's happened 
now." 

Mrs McAliskey said last 
night ‘Tm relieved and de- 
lighted. We can now concen- 
trate on getting her well 
again. Expectation of good 
news from the British govern- 
ment is never something I 
have lived with easily. And 
yet I have it and I appreciate 
it Maybe I should have more 

IhithL” 

Altogether, Ms McAliskey 
Spent 16 months In detention 
after being arrested in No- 
vember 1996 in Northern Ire- 
land. She was later sent to 
London, and held in both Bel- 
marsh and Holloway prison. 
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aware of the pi tfalls of means- 
testing benefits, the poll 
found the public was firmly 
against the state providing 
across-the-board help. 

Only 18 per cent of voters 
believe that the state should 
provide financial help regard- 
less of income. 28 per cent 
said it should be limited to 
those on earnings ofless than 
£20,000. and 37 per cent that 
only those seeking to get off 
benefits and into a job should 
receive assistance. • 

The Government's drive for 
welfare reform is playing well 
with its own supporters, with 
55 per cent of Labour voters 
urging strictly targeted child 
benefit and 38 per cent child- 
care subsidies limited to the 
unemployed. However, the 
backing for reform was com- 
mon to all three main parties. 

Support for the principle of 
universal benefits — an inte- 
gral part of the Beveridge 
model — was particularly 
weak among men, the young 
and the elderly. Yet. even 
among women and those with 
young children there was a 
turn to page 2, column 7 
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Blair loyalists see red over little Brown book 





[THE' ftOBlri COOK MAWJNBS 
ARE OAi THf TOP SHELF- 


Ewen MacAsUn, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


A FOUR-page pamphlet 
sent out by Chancellor 
Gordon Brown yester- 
day rekindled the suspicion of 
Blair loyalists that he stLQ 
harbours , leadership ambi- 
tions and is seeking to expand 
his base in the party. 

Thousands of copies of the 
pamphlet, headlined A Mod- 
em Agenda to Tackle Poverty 
by Gordon Brown MP, were 
sent out a fortnight ago to 
party activists, including con- 
stituency secretaries, leading 
councillors, Fabian Society 
members and selected MPs. 
But MPs ultra-loyal to Mr 


Britain 

ft 


Blair described Mr Brown's 
publication as puzzling, given 
the furore in January after a 
biography revealed the extent 
of his resentment at foiling to 
become leader in 1994. 

One of the MPs complained 
that while Mr Brown was 
repeatedly mentioned, there 
was only one reference to the 
Prime Minister. Another MP 
said “This is an expensive ex- 
ercise. Why is he doing it? It 
is a campaign of some sort” 
The MP added: "This is de- 
structive to the Government. 
It is bonkers.” 

The pamphlet, paid for by 
Mr Brown rather than the 
Government, was put out by 
“the Office of Gordon Brown 
MP, Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer" rather than the Trea- 
sury or party. At the end, it 
asks anyone interested in fiir- 
ther briefing material to 
write directly to Mr Brown at 
the Co mm ons 

The arrival of the pamphlet 
through letterboxes led to a 
hurried round of phone calls 
among MPs and ministers 
loyal to Mr Blair, questioning 
the Chancellor's tactics. 

But Mr Brown's spokesman 
brushed aside complaints 
that this was part of a covert 
leadership campaign and in- 
sisted it was simply about 
keeping the party informed 
Another pamphlet Is planned 
for after the Budget. 

"We have learned from the 
last Labour government Hea- 


ley did not tell anyone for two 
years why he was doing what 
he did. We have been doing 
this for years and will con- 
tinue doing it,” he said. 

The stress in the document 
is on tackling poverty and ex- 
tolling the virtues of New 
Deal, and is a blatant appeal 
to traditionalists. 

Although it is dated Janu- 
ary. It was put out only a fort- 
night ago. “We were just slow 
in getting it out" Mr Brown's 
spokesman said. 

Reflecting the overall tone 
of the pamphlet. Mr Brown 
says in a page devoted to in- 
ternational poverty, another 
traditional area of concern: 
"The Government also wants 
to do more to help British 


people to contribute to the 
relief of poverty and illiteracy 
in the poorest countries of the 
world ... The Government 
has already shown its com- 
mitment to tackling the prob- 
lems of international debt be- 
cause it recognises it is the 
duty of the world’s richer 
countries to help the poorer 
countries and their people.” 

A friend of Mr Brown's de- 
scribed his tactics as harm- 
less. insisting that the Chan- 
cellor was Just looking ahead, 
preparing the ground should 
Mr Bl air g ive up office rather 
than actively seeking to oust 
him. Mr Brown, the fri e nd 
said, came from a party tradi- 
tion in which people “orga- 
nised and mobilised'’. 
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Sketch 


Madcap ways 
and dogged days 



Simon Hoggart 


A COMMONS committee 
/ \ which has been looking 
t %into methods of bringing 
Parliament into the 20th cen- 
tury (they’ve almost two years 
left'to get it right) reported 
vesterday that the ancient 
practice of MPs covering their 
heads to make a point of order 
during a division had — since 
the arrival of TV — done more 
than anything else to bring the 
House into disrepute. 

And it does look silly . MPs 
sometimes use a battered old 
opera hat for this purpose, so 
that they look like stage door 
johnnies who have just 
been rebuffed by a soubrette 
for being drunk. 

If the bat is already in use, 
or no one can Qnd it they just 
rest an order paper on their 
heads. It has been known for 
members to use a knotted 
handkerchief, as if they were 
on the beach at Skegness. 

Yet Hansard regards the 
convention as being impor- 
tant enough to record when- 
ever it happens: "Mr Farns- 
bams (sealed and covered ) . . .” 

They should go in for some- 
thing more modem and youth- 
ful, which doesn't require 
special equipment, and which 
would immediately grab the 
attention of the House even 
during the hubbub of an im- 
portant vote. They should be 
obliged to drop their trousers 
(or skirts) and moon the 
Speaker. 

Mr Famsbarns (crouching 
and mooning ): "Madam 
Speaker, at the risk of speak- 
ing out of my backside yet 
again, may I raise a point of 
order?” 

This would give the House 
all the Cool Britannia feel of a 
Chris Evans programme or an 
Oasis concert. 


Labour MPs complained 
yesterday about another an- 
cient tradition, the filibuster. 
Last Friday Tory MPs did fili- 
buster the anti-bunting bill, 
but not in the fhll American 
sense, which used to Involve 
ruses such as reading out the 
phone book for hours. 

Under British rules you 
have to stick to the subject, 
which is why the Tories had to 
deploy guile and craft to 
smother the bill last week. 

One ruse was a lengthy 
quibble about the meaning of 
the word “dog”. James Gray 
said passionately: "We have to 
get to grips with the use of the 
word dog." 

Christopher Gill: "In gen- 
eral parlance a dog is taken to 
be the male of the canine 
species. Therefore, if the bill is 
enacted there wQl be a total 
exemption for hunting with 
bitches . . ." 

Somewhat unfairly, this 
was followed by a brief debate 
about the gender (or “sex” as 
we used to call it), of Kate 
Hoey, the Labour MP for 
VauxhalL It kept them going 
for a spelL At another point 
they started intervening dur- 
ing the interventions. 

Yesterday, same MPs were 
still angry, and tackled the 
Leader of the House. Ann 
Taylor. “A denial cf democ- 
racy, "said the Liberal Demo- 
crats’ Mike Hancock. “People 
have been sold down the river." 
said the Tory Teddy Taylor. 

Only Labour's Gwyneth 

Dun woody seemed to be in 
favour, pointing out that stall- 
ing legislation was j ost about 
the last right backbenchers 
possess. Mrs Taylor told them: 
‘1 do share the deep disap- 
pointment at the antics of Con- 
servative members." But the 
fact is that the Government 
could make time to see the bill 
passed whenever it wished. 

It’s only because they won't 
that pro-hunting MPs are able 
to stall it 

You can't blame the oppo- 
nents of a bill for attacking it 
The hypocrisy is the Govern- 
ment's: claiming to support 
the measure as passed by Par- 
liament. but doing nothing to 
help it the legislative equiva- 
lent of mooning the House. 


Review 


Gusts of genius in 
a storm of sound 


John Fordham 


George Russell 

Barbican Hall. London 


I N HIS 74 years, George Rus- 
sell has produced some of 


I the most audacious music 
composed for jazz line-ups or 
classical/jazz ensembles. His 
more recent pieces, however, 
have occasionally seemed 
rather indigestible in texture 
and given to excesses of ga- 
lumphing funk. That made 
this marathon performance 
all the more surprising: it was 
one of the best shows I have 
seen in 20 years. 

The George Russell Living 
Time Orchestra, which at 
times expanded to a hybrid 
symphony-jazz band almost 
80-strong, was performing as 
part of the Barbican’s ambi- 
tious Inventing America 
series. But it reached even 
higher. 

In a storm of sound that last- 
ed almost three hours, the mix 
of American. British and 
French musicians resembled a 
vast rock’n’roll band, a 
Moroccan folk ensemble, a sym- 
phonic band playing a hoe- 
down, a free-jazz group, a jos- 
tling crowd of Dixieland Street- 
stampers and much more. 

The gig spanned all of Rus- 
sell's career, from the delight- 


ful twisted-bop melody and 
cruising grooves erf the fifties' 
Stratvsphunk and the writh- 
ing, jostling lines of All About 
Rosie, through the mantra- 
like ostlnatos and minimal- 
isms of Vertical Form VL to 
the current American Trilogy, 
in which You Are My Sun- 
shine plaintively calls across 
squalling, dissonant chords 
and thrashing drums. 

Almost 40 string and wood- 
wind players from the Guildhall 
and the Paris Conservatoire 
were on stage for much of the 
time, and in the first set they 
galloped animatedly through 
the all-notated Dialogue With 
Ornette on their own, 
under arranger Pat Hollen- 
beck’s direction — a blend of 
swirly impressionism and 
headlong, dancing momentum. 

Andy Sheppard's powerful 
tenor sax was prominent 
among the soloists, as were 
the trumpets of Russell regu- 
lar Stanton Davis and Brit- 
ain's Guy Barker, the booming 
trombone of Dave Bargeron, 
and guitarist Mike Walker. 
But dr umm er BOly Ward was 
almost the star of the night 

At the finale, Russell per- 
formed a little Cab Calloway 
boogie in front of the band, as 
if the liberated energies had 
astonished even him. 

This review appeared In 
later editions yesterday. 



‘It’S ethnic 
cleansing all 
over again. 
Theonly 
pressure 
Milosevic 
understands 

is the kind 
that 

imposes a 
real price* 

US secretary of state 
Madeleine Albright 


<We demand 
that 

Milosevic 

commences 

dialogue 

with the 

moderate, 

peaceful 

leadership 

of the 

Kosovar 

people* 

Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook 


An ethnic Albanian sends a message to the world during a 50, 000-strong protest in Kosovo’s capital, Pristina, yesterday photograph: mladen/wtonov 


West gets tough with Serbs 


Kosovo killings 
prompt arms ban 


Ian Black bi London and 
Dusan Stojanovfc In Pristaia 



USSIA joined the 
United States. Brit- 
ain and three other 
Western countries 
in backing an arms 
embargo against Yugoslavia 
yesterday to punish President. 
Slobodan Milosevic for his 
crackdown on ethnic Albani- 
ans in the Serbian province of 
Kosovo. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, chairing the Con- 
tact Group set up to handle 
the Bosnian war, pushed 
through four immediate mea- 
sures and a warning that as- 


sets abroad of the Yugoslav 
and Serbian governments will 
be frozen if repression in the 
largely Albanian-populated 
province continues. 

In Kosovo’s capital, Pristina. 
50,000 ethnic Albanians held 
their biggest demonstration in 
a decade, while in nearby 
Srbice, families refused to 
bury 60 victims of fighting last 
week whose bodies had been 
returned by the Serbs. They in- 
cluded 14 women and 12 chil- 
dren, according to officials of 
the LDK. the biggest Albanian 
political party in Kosovo. 

As foreign ministers gath- 
ered in London, the spectre of 
the start of the Yugoslav wars 
of 1991 hung over the meet- 


ing. "It’s ethnic rfpwnsing all 
over again." Madeleine Al- 
bright. die US secretary of 
state, said. “The only kind of 
pressure President Milosevic 
understands is the kind that 
imposes a real price on his 
unacceptable behaviour'.'' 

But despite preparatory 
work it took hours of inten- 
sive talk at Lancaster House 
to agree a modest package. 

Mr Cook. Ms Albright and 
Germany's Klaus Kinkel had 
to work the telephone to per- 
suade Russia's Yevgeny Pri- 
makov — who had stayed in 
Moscow — to back United 
Nations consideration of an 
arms embargo and refusal to 
supply equipment that could 
be used for repression or 
terrorism. The US and the 
European Union already have 
an arms embargo. 

But Russia would not sup- 
port denying visas to senior 
Yugoslav and Serbian offi- 
cials responsible for repres- 
sion, or a bait to government 


export credits financing Ser- 
bian privatisation. 

All six countries — which 
aisn in clu de France and Italy 
— condemned the “deplor- 
able" actions of Serbian police 
and the “terrorist actions” of 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA). They asked Mary Rob- 
inson, the former Irish presi- 
dent and now the UN High 
Commissioner for Human 
Rights, to visit the province. 

Mr Cook and Ms Albright 
pushed for agreement to em- 
power the Hague War Crimes 
Tribunal to gather informa- 
tion on the Kosovo events.. 

Ethnic Albanians, mean- 
while, said at least 62 people, 
including 14 women and 12 
children, old men and entire 
families, had died in the 
second sweep by Serbian 
police last week. “The Serb 
regime has committed an 
atrocity,” said Enver Maloku, 
spokesman for the ethnic Al- 
banians’ Kosovo Information 
Centre. Some bodies were so 


badly burned they could not 
be identified. 

The official death toll from 
last week’s two sweeps of vil- 
lages west of Pristina included 
46 Albanians and six Serb 
policemen. 

Associated Press Television 
and an AP photographer man- 
aged to get into Srbica, which 
was heavily patrolled by 
police, and briefly saw a con- 
struction yard where dozens 
of bodies — covered by one 
long white sheet, with heads 
and legs protruding — were 
lined up in two rows. 

Police allowed the television 
crew to film only one body, 
which they claimed was that 
oF Adem Jashart the alleged 
leader of the KLA. 

Relatives were refusing to 
pick up the bodies, demanding 
autopsies by internationally 
appointed forensic experts 
who, the Contact Group said, 
should be invited in to investi- 
gate allegations of extra-judi- 
cial killings. 


“We demand that President 
Milosevic now commences a 
political dialogue with the 
moderate, peaceful leadership 
of the Kosovar people in cider 
to find a solution that pro- 
vides the increased autonomy 
that the people of Kosovo 
want, and to which they are 
entitled," Mr Cook said. 

The Contact Group also en- 
dorsed a new mission led by 
the former Spanish prime 
minister Felipe Gonzalez, the 
special representative of the 
Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, with 
a specific mandate to address 
the situation in Kosovo. 

In a move apparently timed 
to influence events in London, 
the Seri) deputy chief of Ko- 
sovo. Veijko Odalevic. an- 
nounced: “The operation to 
liquidate the heart of Kosovo 
terrorism tots ended." 

Dusan Stojanovk is an Associ- 
ated Press correspondent. 
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Caning for politicians on morals 


Head of independent schools 
attacks ‘hypocritical’ behaviour 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE head of Britain’s in- 
dependent schools yes- 
terday criticised the 
“hypocrisy” of politicians 
who expected schools to teach 
traditional moral values, but 
were not prepared to uphold 
them In their private and 
public lives. 

David Crawford, chairman 
of the Society of Headmasters 
and Headmistresses of Inde- 
pendent Schools, said teachers 
were often alone and unsup- 
ported when they tried to help 
pupils form moral values. 

In spite of recent efforts by 
the independent sector to 
build bridges with the Gov- 
ernment. he attacked the per- 
sonal behaviour of Robin 


Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
and Lord Irvine of Lairg, the 
Lord Chancellor. He also crit- 
icised William Hague, the 
Tory leader. 

“A cabinet minister can 
leave his wife, take up with 
another partner, and expect 
the taxpayer to foot the bill 
for accompanied visits to 
other shores," said Mr Craw- 
ford, headmaster of Colston's 
Collegiate School. Bristol. 
“Cohabitation at party con- 
ferences by unmarried mem- 
bers is all right, and ordering 
£8.000 beds for official apart- 
ments is not untoward. Would 
we retain our jobs as heads if 
we behaved similarly?” 

Mr Crawford did not name 
the politicians in his address 
to the society's annual confer- 
ence In Grantham, bat be left 
delegates in no doubt that he 


was referring to Mr Cook’s af- 
fair, Lord Irvine's bed and Mr 
Hague’s sleeping arrange- 
ments at the Conservative 
Party conference before his 
marriage to Fflon Jenkins. 

“Who is taking the moral 
lead? Who is setting the exam- 
ple? Who is setting the stan- 
dard for the next generation? 
Is it the Church? Is it the poli- 
ticians? Is it the royal family? 
Is it the police and judiciary? 

“With the erosion of the nu- 
clear Family, it all too often 
seems to come down to the 
schools and their teachers In 
Isolation. Standards that are 
tolerated in other walks of life 
are not tolerated among 
beads or teachers, and this is 
immensely hypocritical.” 

Mr Crawford's comments 
received backing from state 
sector teachers’ groups. 

Nigel de Gruchy. of the 
teachers’ union NASUWT. 
said: “You only have to look 
at someone like Tony Blair 
who invites pop stars to Num- 


ber 10. Many of these people 
have acted in a very anti- 
social way and it is outra- 
geous that they are being 
entertained by the Prime 
Minister.” 

He added: “There’s a lot of 
hypocrisy among politicians 
and some of the things they 
get up to undermine our work 
and make it difficult for teach- 
ers to teach about morality." 

Mr Crawford said society 
and parents should do all in 
their power to support 
schools and avoid having un- 
realistic expectations of 

heads and teachers. 

The society has 77 mem- 
bers, all heads of independent 
schools, many with a strong 
boarding tradition. 

Before the election, the in- 
dependent sector feared that 
Labour would withdraw its 
tax privileges, but the Gov- 
ernment has said the indepen- 
dent schools will be safe if 
they do as much as possible to 
help their local communities. 


Universal state benefits 
losing support, poll shows 


continued from page I 
strong preference for more 
targeting. Despite the hard- 
nosed approach to benefits, 
the poll also found strong sup- 
port for higher state spending 
overall and that the Govern- 
ment’s hard-line economic 
policies have led to an erosion 
of political support 

Asked whether they would 
like Labour to honour its elec- 
tion pledge to meet the tough 
spending targets inherited 
from the Conservatives. 36 
P? r sa *d th* Government 
should honour its pledge even 
at the expense of limiting 
spending on public services. 
This was down 2 per cent on 
tne penod Immediately be- 
fore last summer's miru-Bud- 
set. By contrast. 56 per cent 
(up one per cent on June) 
wanted higher public spend- 
ing even if it meant breaking 
election pledges on tS 
ana public expenditure. 

The five interest rate in- 
creases since the election 


have prompted a sharp fell in 
voters perceptions of the par- 
ties on the economy. Labour's 
support has dropped by 12 
percentage points to 38 per 
cent since October last year, 
while the Conservatives have 
risen six points to 28 per cent 

Views on the economy tend 
to closely shadow voting in- 
tentions. and the poll shows 
that Labour's post-election 
honeymoon is now at an end. 
Adjusted figures show that 
the Government’s lead — 
which stood at 36 per cent in 
October — declined for the 
tilth successive month. 

As a result, Labour's lead is 
now back to 13 per cent, its 
lead over the Conservatives 
« elecH on last May. 

• ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 1.200 adults aged 18- 
ELA telephone between 
Marc k 6 and March 8. Jnter- 
vwws were conducted across 
the country and the results 
been, weighted to the 
profile of all adults. 
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May 27; The head of a 
boy sged 1 0 is found by a 
caretaker outside a Kobe 
school gate. 

June 28; Police arrest a 
boy aged 14 for the two 
Kobe killings. 

January 8, 1998: A 

yauth aged 19. high on 
thinner, rampages with a 
knife, killing a girl aged 
five and wounding a 
student aged 1 5 . 

January 28: A boy aged 
1 3 stabs his teacher to 
death after being 
scolded for tardiness. 

February 2: A Tokyo 
boy aged 15 attacks a 


February 20; Legislator 
Shokei Arai hangs 
himself at a Tokyo hotel 
rather than face arrest 
over illicit stock deals. 

February 26: Three 

businessmen check in to 
a Tokyo hotel together, 
share a few drinks and 
commit suicide, 
apparently because of 
financial problems. One 
man bequeaths his 
insurance money to his 
company. 

March 9s Makoto Kato, 
aged 13. is fatally 
stabbed by a classmate 
who said afterwards that 
he wanted to “get even” 
with his tormentors. 





shake 

Japan 


Soaring youth crime has led to 
wide soul-searching, writes 

Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


A BOY aged 13 stabbed 
a classmate to death 
at a school near 
Tokyo yesterday, 
the second killing in 
a series of teenage knife 
crimes that has been blamed 
on the disorientating and dis- 
ruptive social changes taking 
place in Japan. 

After yesterday's incident 
the chief cabinet secretary. 
Kanezo Muraoka, echoed con- 
cerns in many recent news- 
paper editorials ami televi 
sion debates: "It seems to me 
that the younger generation 
lacks a basic ethical sense of 
the importance of life. They 
appear to be unable to dtetin- 
guish between right and i 
wrong." As the government’s 
top spokesperson, he said 
greater efforts must be made 
to combat youth crime. 

But nobody is sure of the 
cause, let alone the solution. 
In the past, youth crime was 
mostly associated with pov- 
erty. but most of the recent 
perpetrators were from 
middle-class families, de- 
scribed as "ordinary boys who 
turned without warning". 

Psychologists and educa- 
tors have pointed to the pres- 
sures of Japan’s exam-inten- 
sive education system, the 
prevalence of bullying, and 
the effect of video games and 
manga comics on attitudes 
toward violence and death. 
They say these factors may 


have been compounded by the 
mood of moral uncertainty 
and economic gloom amid Ja- 
pan’s recent scandals and fi- 
nancial turmoil This year, 
there have been seven related 
suicides, including a legisla- 
tor who was under investiga- 
tion in a stock dealing scan- 
dal and a group of three 
businessmen who killed 
themselves because their 
companies were on the verge 
of collapse. 

Police said yesterday's vic- 
tim, Makoto Kato, aged 13. 
was knifed during a break be- 
tween classes, after be and 
five others had goaded the 
killer at Matsuyama Higashi 
junior high school in Saitama 
prefecture. 

The assailant, who has not 
been named because he is a 
minor, had reportedly been 
bullied for months by the vic- 
tim. Students said he had car- 
ried the knife to school for 
two weeks before the attack. 

Asked why he had killed 
his classmate, the boy repor- 
tedly answered: •• I wanted to 
get even." 

There have been at least 10 
other serious knife crimes in- 
volving juveniles since the 
start of the year. 

In January, a boy aged 13 
stabbed his teacher 10 times 
with a butterfly knife because 
she told him off for arriving 
late in class. Early in Febru- 
ary. a boy aged 15 knifed a 



Joanna Cotes 
In Boston, Massachusetts 


L AWYERS for Louise 
Woodward, the British 
au pair convicted of 
manslaughter last 
autumn, yesterday raised the 
possibility of exhuming the 
body of nine-month-old Mat- 
thew Eappen to try to prove 
her innocence. 

Woodward's defence team 
also confirmed at a 55-minute 
appeal hearing in Boston be- 
fore a panel of seven Supreme 
Court judges that they may 
agree to a new triaL 
Andrew Good said crucial 
medical evidence, including a 
piece of Matthew’s skull, had 
been thrown away before the 
defence could order their own 
autopsy. He said the medical 
evidence which pointed to an 
old injury was not a matter of 
conjecture but "one of 
were banned in Saitama prefecture, science" and the case would 
main photograph - sHizuo kambayasm have ended before it started 

had they been able to exam- 
ine the skull fracture. 

The age of the injury’ to 
Matthew's skull is crucial to 
the understanding of the case 
because the prosecution has 
always insisted that Wood- 
ward killed Matthew to a fit 
of pique alter slamming his 
head on a hard surface on the 
afternoon of February 4, 1997. 1 
But the defence claim the in- 
jury was at least three weeks 
old and could have been an 
accident or caused by some- 
one else. 

Woodward was found guilty 
of second degree murder by a 
jury last October. But in a 
surprise decision 10 days 
later. Judge Hiller Zobel 
released her after reducing 
her conviction to one of invol- 
untary manslaughter and 
substituting her 15-year sen- 
tence to the 279 days she bad 
already spent in custody. 

Both sides are appealing 
against his decision. The de- 
fence wants her conviction 
overturned. The prosecution 
wants the original verdict 
and sentence reinstated and 
argue that the judge over- 
reached his powers. 

Mr Good said yesterday: 
“It’s our contention that this 
case raises a question as to 
whether a legal judgment to 
this particular case may flout 
conclusive, un con tested, sci- 
entific evidence." 

But Sabita Singh, arguing 
for the prosecution, said the 


Children leave the Kobe school, above, after the first murder. Butterfly knives 
below left, after a boy aged 13 stabbed to death teacher Kayoko Koshikazn, right 
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medical evidence was not a 
matter of science but "one of 
conjecture” and that the jury 
had rejected the defence's ar- 
gument and that of medical 
experts. She argued that 
Judge Zobel had abused his 
power and substituted him- 
self as a 13th juror. 

"Why should anyone turn 
up for jury service if their de- 
cision can be overturned?” 
she asked. 

Outside the court, Harvey 
Silverglate. one of Wood- 
ward’s lawyers, said he was 
pleased with the judges' ques- 
tioning which showed they 
were intimate with the case. 
They were given written de- 
tails and transcripts in 
December. 

He said Woodward, who ar- 
rived at court with her 
parents 10 minutes late after 
being stuck to traffic, was 
"doing okay". Since being 
released she bas been 
required to stay in Massachu- 
setts where she has been liv- 
ing with a member of her de- 
fence team and babysitting 
for a staff member at the Brit- 
ish consulate. 

A fourth member of her 
team, Barry Scheck. said they 
would continue to represent 
her if the Appeal Court de- 
cided to order a new trial, 
even though Woodward has 
made it clear she could not 
afford it. 

But Paul Spellman, brother 
of Deborah Eappen. who is 
expecting another baby in 
May, said Woodward's sen- 
tence "belittled the sanctity of 
Matthew's Life ... He was a 
happy healthy baby." he said. 

The seven judges have 120 
days to make their decision. 
They have five options: to 
reinstate the jury’s verdict 
and original sentence; to up- 
hold Judge Zobel 's decision, 
which would mean Wood- 
ward could go home; to call 
for a retrial: to quash the con- 
viction completely; to uphold 
Judge Zobel 's decision but to 
impose a heavier sentence 
which could result in Wood- 
ward going back to jaiL 

Residents of her home vil- 
lage of Elton. Cheshire, last 
night pledged to start fund- 
raising if the judges order a 
re triaL “I still believe she is 
Innocent and would like to 
see her acquitted. " said 
Sandra McCabe, a leading 
campaigner, after listening to 
tiie legal argument broadcast 
to the village's Rigger pub. 


policeman in an attempt to 
steal his gun. 

The National Police Agency 
says the number of juveniles 
charged for violent crimes 
such as murder, rape and 
armed robbery increased by 
51 per cent in 1997. People 
aged under 20 now commit al- 
most half of all crimes to 
Japan. 

The most shocking of these 
occurred last summer, when 
a boy aged 14 decapitated a 
younger playmate and left the 
bead outside his own school 
gate. Wedged Inside the 
mouth was a note saying the 
killer was taking revenge on 
the school system. 

Alarmed by the rash of 
stabbtogs. the government es- 
tablished a panel this month 
to investigate ways to protect 
young people from violence in 
the media. The police have 


asked retailers not to sell 
knives to minors and many 
schools have Introduced bag 
searches. 

The Saitama authorities 
recently banned butterfly 
knives, but it did not cover 
the three-inch blade used in 
yesterday's killing. 

The school had tried to min- 
imise the risk of violence. 
After conducting an anony- 
mous survey of its students, 
which found that 4 per cent 
carried knives, teachers had 
held special lectures on the 
preciousness of life. 

The difficulty of such a task 
was apparent during the 
recent court ruling on the boy 
who stabbed his teacher to 
death. In sending the suspect 
to a reform school, the Judge 
noted: "The boy still seems to 
find it hard to fully grasp the 
seriousness of what he did." 
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Packer link to Mirror sales talk 


Australian tycoon anxious to 
expand newspaper interests 


Kama! Ahmed 

and Si mon Beavts 

T HE CONFUSION over 
the commercial future 
of Mirror Group News- 
papers took a further twist 
last night after reports that 
Kerrv Packer, the Australian 
media tycoon, was interested 
in buying parts of the news- 
paper giant 

With a deal on selling the 
Independent to the Irish .en- 
trepreneur Tony O'Reilly 
only days from completion, 
sources said that a team rep- 
resenting Mr Packer and his 
son James had travelled to 
Britain to “run a slide rule 
over Mirror Group’s finances. 

The move increases specu- 
lation that David Montgom- 
ery. Mirror Group chief exec- 
utive. is looking to sell off 
some of the company’s news- 


paper interests. In Scotland, 
the Sunday Mail and the 
Daily Record are said to be 
under consideration as poss- 
ible sale items while in Eng- 
land the Sunday People is 
also being looked at 

Reports that Mr Montgom- 
ery was looking to rid himself 
of some of the group's Scot- 
tish interests increased when 
the Mirror, formerly an Eng- 
land-based newspaper.- 
launched in Scotland as a 
direct competitor to the 
Record. 

The paper is expected to de- 
clare its support for the Scot- 
tish National Party, in opposi- 
tion to the Record which is a 
In tour -supporting paper. 

The sales would enable Mr 
Montgomery to move more of 
the group's assets into the lu- 
crative world of television, 
where the group faces a bar at 
present because of regula- 


tions on levels of cross-media 
ownership. 

The news of fresh interest 
in Mirror Group comes on the 
day the company announced 
its restilts and Mr Montgom- 
ery gave a pep talk to all his 
staff 

During the hour-long talk, 
which included contribu- 
tions from other executives 
and was relayed around the 
group’s offices at Canary 
Wharf by television, Mr 
Montgomery said all the 
newspapers had a bright 
future and that the group was 
going from strength to 
strength. . 

The group reported a 12 per 
cent increase in pre-tax prof- 
its to £92 million for 1997 yes- 
terday as Mr Montgomery 
refused to comment on the 
future of the Independent, 
citing Stock Exchange rules. 

Mr Montgomery told repor- 
ters: “We’re not allowed to 
talk about the Independent. 
You’ll have to wait for the an- 
nouncement if there is an 
announcement." 


Some sources suggested 
that the deal to sell the Inde- 
pendent titles to Mr O'Reilly 
hung on the problem of agree- 
ing terms on which to buy out 
minority shareholders, whose 
number include one of the In- 
dependent’s founding fathers 
to 1986 and its first editor, An- 
dreas Whit t am Smith' 

Mr Packer’s company Pub- 
lishing and Broadcasting, 
which is now run by his son 
James, to keen to expand Its 
media interests. 

Mr Packer has been frus- 
I trated in Australia by strict 
rules on media ownership. 

, His attempts to buy the Fair- 
lax Group, owners of the 
Sydney Morning Herald and 
the Age in Melbourne, were 
blocked and he agreed to sell 
his stake last year and look 
elsewhere. 

Although now semi-retired. 
Mr Packer, who made his for- 
tune to casinos, betting and 
buying and selling sporting 
television rights around the 
world, is still keen to make 
his mark In Britain. 
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The camera is to art what the guitar is to music: God’s grft to 
the amateur. We’ve all got a vague idea how it works, and with 
a little practice we can all have a stab at getting results. 

Richard Gott on a boost for a neglected art 
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s fax can 
you. 


It’s confidential, because only you 
can retrieve your foxes. It’s never 
engaged. And since your foxes wait to 
be collected, delivery is assured. 

So try it free for two months. And 
wherever you end up, your faxes will 
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Freefone 0800 800855 
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free two month trial 
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The house where Beverley Hammett had add thrown in her face photograph:™ cuff 

Man jailed for 
settingup 
acid attack 
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the community by the Sainsbury 


Above, Peter Humphrey whose ‘evil act* caused. Miss Hammett, below left, to be disfigured. 
Below right, Hmnphrey’s estrange wtfe, Susan, titemtcnded target photographs: guy newman 
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Geoffrey Gibbs 


A n obsessively 

jealous husband 
was yesterday 
jailed for 12 years 
for arranging an 
acid attack on his estranged 
wife that left a young baby- 
sitter badly scarred instead. 

Beverley Hammett. 21. had 
concentrated nitric acid 
thrown in her lace when she 
opened the front door of a se- 
cluded home in Seaton, east 
Devon, in July, 1996. She was 
baby sitting for the intended 
victim, Susan Humphrey. 37, 
who was visiting her sister in 
hospital 

Miss Hammett, who was 
studying to be a nanny, has 
since undergone nine opera- 
tions to rebuild her face and 
requires further surgery. The 
acid thrower has never been 
caught 

A jury at Exeter crown 
court took less than three 
hours to find Peter Hum- 
phrey. 51, a household prod- 
ucts manufacturer from Ax- 
minster, Devon, guilty of 
aiding and abetting a person 
or persons unknown to cause 
grievous bodily harm with in- 
tent to. his wife. 

' Judge Graham Cottle told 
Humphrey: "You have been 
found guilty of the most hei- 


nous crime. There are no 
words which would accu- 
rately describe the character 
of a man who behaves as you 
did. You carry the major 
share of responsibility for 
r uining a young life. 

"For the rest of her life Bev- 
erley Hammett will remain 
cruelly disfigured as a conse- 
quence of your evil act 

“The terrible irony of this 
case is that Beverley Ham- 
mett was not the intended vies 
Hm You Intended that your 
wife should have nitric acid 
thrown into her face. Unlike 
Beverley Hammett, who wore 
glasses, your wife would in all 
probability have been blinded 
as well as permanently disfig- 
ured. Your intention was that 
if you could not have your 
wife you would make quite 
sure nobody else would want 
her.” 

Humphrey collapsed in the 
dock as the verdict was an- 
nounced. He shouted 'T am 
not guilty*’ to the jury as he 
was led away to begin his sen- 
tence. Mrs Humphrey left the 
court by a back entrance to 
avoid waiting reporters. 

The prosecution accepted 
that Humphrey did not throw 
the acid himself. He was said 
to have become obsessive. 
following the breakdown of 
his marriage in 1995. 

His jealousy, it was alleged. 


turned to bitterness and 
hatred. 

After the couple separated, 
Humphrey went to live with 
his mother in Axminster. But 
he returned to the home he 
had once shared with his wife 
in Seaton and bugged Qie 
property by placing listening 
devices in electricity sockets 
and ceiling lights. 

Less than two months be- 
fore the add attack.' he ap- 
peared at the house and 
seized Mrs Humphrey's boy- 
friend. Craig MUlwater, 33, by 
! the neck. Mr MUlwater said 
| the attack had caused exten- 
sive bruising. 

The acid attack happened 
only days before Humphrey j 
was due to face court proceed- 
ings brought by his estranged 
wife to commit him to prison 
for allegedly breaching an in- 
junction forbidding him to 
enter Seaton except for spe- 
cific purposes. 

Humphrey, whose work in- 
cluded the handling of con- 
centrated acids, created a 
“concrete alibi” by arranging 
to meet two sisters be bad 
contacted through a lonely 
hearts advertisement. 

. Two containers • of nitric 
acid he was to deliver to a 
company the next morning 
were found in foe back of bis 
car. But he denied drawing off 
any of the add. 
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When the attack took place 
Humphrey was sitting with 
the two sisters in the King's 
Arms pub at Stockland, east 
Devon. Mrs Humphrey bad 
arranged for Miss Hammett 
to look after her three chil- 
dren, including Adam, now 
14, her son from her first mar- 
riage. after her sister had 
been rushed to hospital. The 
Humphreys’ two daughters. 
Felicity, 10, and Angelica, 
five, were also in the house. 

Adam said he had been in 
his bedroom when he saw 


what appeared to be a man 
wearing white trainers and 
darkish clothing walking 
along the drive. 

He went to the landing and 
saw Miss Hammett put her 
hand out to open the front 
door, which was then pushed 
open. He saw a hand come 
through the door and “a cloud 
, of gas" appeared around Miss 
Hammett's face. "I heard a 
kind of hissing from the gas , 
and I heard Beverley scream 
when it hit her.” 

Someone ran away and he 


heard a car drive off. He 
never saw the man’s face. 

Police, who have re- 
released a photofit of a man 
seen asking for directions on 
the night of the attack, say 
they have never given up 
their hunt for the attacker. 

Miss Hammett’s father, 
Robin, a fireman, broke down 
in tears as Humphrey was 
sentenced and quickly left the 
court to phone his daughter. 
She was said to have been 
“relieved” that- justice had 
been done. 


EaslEnders beau fined 

THE boyfriend offormer EastEnders star Danniella Westbrook 
was yesterday fined £100 and ordered to do 80 hours community 
Sfryjff follo win g a car accident- Robert Fe n u ia n de z, 23, from 
south London, had pleaded guilty at an earlier hearing to driving 
while disqualified and at yesterday's sentencing hearing before 

Redbridge magistrates in east London he was also fined for 

having no insurance. He was charged following an accident in 
east London on January' 28. in which a car he was driving was in 
collision with another car. Miss Westbrook, of ChingfonLeart . 
Trmrfru-i suffered an eye injury. The court heard that Fenmandes 
had told police she was the driver but later admitted lying. 


Chorister ‘set bad example’ 

A CHORISTER sacked from a leading choir for bribing a young 
treble to be sick during a coach trip —so be could get out and have 
a cigarette — lost his claim for unfair dismissal yesterday. Gavin 
Rogers-Ball. 30. an alto with Wells Cathedral choir, offered £9 to 
anyone who accepted the chall enge on file journey back from a 
performance in Germany in June 1996. A 10-year -old chorister 
took him upon It. but when cathedral chiefs heard of the 
transaction Rogers-Ball was fired from the choir for the “act of 
corruption” . Yesterday he lost a claim for unfair dismissal at a 
Bristol industrial tribunal whose chairman, Clive Toomer. said: 
“The applicant was . . . required to set a good example to chil- 
dren." At an earlier hearing, the tribunal was told the coach 
inci dent f ollowed other alleged misdemeanours, including read- 
ing Private Eye during an ordination and talking during 
Evensong. 


More rights for 
unmarried fathers 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

U NMARRIED fathers are 
likely to be given 
greater parental rights 
under proposals by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Irvine, to 
bring the law into line with 
social changes. 

At present, married mothers 
and fathers have equal parental 
rights and authority. But 
where parents have not mar- 
ried, the mother has all the 
ri ghts . 

A consultation paper yester- 
day outlining the proposals 

said they followed the Govern- 
ment’s manifesto commitment 
“to uphnM family life as the 
most secure means of bringing 
up children. The Government 
believes, in particular, that all 
parents should be encouraged 
to exercise responsibility for 
their chil dren." 

Under current law, the fact 
that a man is named as the 
father on the child’s birth cer- 
tificate gives him no more 
rights than a man who fathers 
a child through a one-night 
stand. Unmarried fathers can 
acquire “parental responsi- 
bility”, but only through a 
court order or a written agree- 
ment with the mother which Is 
registered with toe court 
Ministers believe the distinc- 
tion between married and un- 
married fathers is out of date 
now that more than, one In 
three children are born out of 
wedlock, usually in stable 
relationships. In 1996 , of 
649.485 births in England and 
Wales, 232,663 (3Si8 per cent) 


were outside marriage. 

In 78 per cent of births out- 
side wedlock, the father's de- 
tails were included on the birth 
certificate. In three out of four 
of these joint registrations — 
and in 58 per cent of all births 
outside marriage — the parents 
were living together. 

But in 1996, the courts made 
only 5^87 parental responsi- 
bility orders in favour of un- 
married fathers, and only some 
3.000 parental responsibility 
agreements are registered each 
year. The Lord Chancellor's De- 
partment says in the paper “It 


* All parents should 
be encouraged 
to exercise 
responsibility for 
their children* 


appears that many people sim- 
ply assume that an unmarried 
father has parental responsi- 
bility, especially if the mother 
and father have jointly regis- 
tered the child’s birth.” 

Lack of parental responsibi- 
lity has Little effect while 
parents are living together. But 
it can be a problem if the 
parents' relationship breaks 
down or the mother becomes 
unable to look after tbe child, 
through an accident or illness. 

Unmarried fathers have no 
right to a say if the child is put 
up for adoption or to Invoke in- 
ternational treaties on child ab- 
duction to try to get their child 


returned to the UK. Nor does 
fiie fact that a father supports 
his child financially give him 
any rights. 

“It is a particular source of 
grievance for some unmarried 
fathers that they may be forced 
to support their children finan- 
cially, whether or not they 
have acquired parental 
responsibility.” 

The department wants re- 
sponses by May 5 on whether it 
should go for “the most radical 
option" of giving unmarried 
fathers the same rights as mar- 
ried fathers, without the need 
for special registration proce- 
dures or court orders. 

It also asks whether there 
should be limited circum- 
stances in which the mother 
would be able to veto automatic 
rights for the unmarried father, 
l such as where the child was a 
product of rape, or where the 
father bad a history of violence. 

An alternative would be to 
give automatic rights to un- 
married fathers in a particular 
category, for example those 
who sign the birth register 
I jointly with the mother, those 
living with the mother at the 
time of the birth, or those a 
court has declared to be the bio- 
logical father. 

Jim Parton, chairman of the 
fathers’ rights pressure group, 
Families Need Fathers, wel- 
comed the proposals. “We 
would like to see virtually auto- 
matic rights for unmarried 
fathers. We accept that there 
may be some circumstances 
where parental responsibility 
wouldn't be a ppro pr iate, such 
as where the is engen- 
dered during rape." 



Tony Madrugo had to go to court to obtain parental responsibility for bis two children 


‘I felt 

devastated and 
used. Penny 
wanted me to 
pay but to have 
no say in how 
they were 
brought up’ 


TONY Madrugo, aged 39. is a 
seif-employed wholesaler from 
Wood Green, north London. 
He recently went to court to 
gain "parental responsibility" 
for his children. 

1 * I LIVED with my part- 
I ner. Penny, for more 
than six years. We had a 
boy. now aged 13, and a 
girL now aged io. 

"Eight years ago we split 
up and Penny moved to 
Chichester with the chil- 
dren. it was not too acrimo- 


nious and she let me pick 
them up every other week- 
end. 

“StilL being apart from 
them was heartbreaking. 
Of coarse I carried on pay- 
ing for tbeir upkeep and I 
still do. 

“A couple of years ago. 
Penny changed their names 
to her own. I was very up- 
set and went to a solicitor. I 
was told that I had no 
rights whatsoever over mv 
children. y 

“I felt devastated. I had 
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lived with these children I 

fether ' 1 P^d for 
them and yet I had no 

power to took after them. 

I could not afford the 
me £7 000) so I represented 

HfgJSi lost - 1 ■5HH 

3jid t his tiniQ won, 

relief VIS* f nor nious 
„ *• “ w 8s a long battle 

and I shouldn’t have had to 

bave it in the first niace 
Now I feel like I * 

voice again. a 

Interview by Emily Shttfield 


Vuitton adds 
clothes to its 
luxury range of 


Sally Brampton in Parte 


P ARIS fashion week W cVi»4 
off yesterday with one of 
the week's top hot tickets: the 
first fashion collection for 
luxury luggage-makers Louis 
Vuitton designed by the 
American Marc Jacobs. 

Jacobs. 34. is best known 
tor bringing grunge — the 
trashed style of scruffy knit- 
wear, checked shirts and 
b 3gsy trousers — off the 
street and on to the catwalk 
m the early 1990s. Since then 
he has adopted a pared-down 
mi ni m al ism that has made 
mm the main man among 
New York's hip set and su- 
permodels. It seemed, at first 
sight, an odd pairing 
Louis Vuitton is one of the 
grieat luxury labels of 
rrance. 

In 1990 Bernard Arnault 
took control of the LVMH 
Group from the Vuitton fam- 
done spectacularly 
wen. Worldwide turnover 
from 4 billion francs 
SS® bfUUon) in 1990 to 
billion francs last year. 
...Vuitton’s first foray Into 
been tiro years 
to the planning. When Jacobs 
was appointed to the post he 

K!^. 0 runway shows. 

1 ™ ® n °t the concent” Ar- 
Paujl howev er, has concepts 


public- 


Prink driver who killed three cyclists after vodka spree jailed for seven years 

A N ALCOHOLIC who) Bryan Harrison, 38. his I your own life and that of I have expected- We’re particu- 1 he drank it on his allotment | mouth. The near-emotv 1 « ; 

killed three cyclists brother Alan, 33, and their your own family. larly pleased with the 15-year as his sister-in-law was visit- bottle was found without its not Spotted 
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A N ALCOHOLIC who 
killed three cyclists 
after being seen at the 
wheel of his car clutching a 
bottle of vodka was yesterday 
jailed for seven years and 
banned from driving for 15 
years. 

Andrew Armstrong. 36, of 
Seaton Sluice, Northumber- 
land admitted three counts of 
causing death by dangerous 
driving at Newcastle crown 
court He was found to be 
more than three times over 
the drink-drive limit after his 
car crashed into four cyclists. 


Bryan Harrison, 38. his 
brother Alan, 33, and their 
brother-in-law Don Smith. 49. 
all from Blyth, were killed. 
Mr Smith's son-in-law Ray 
Walls, 25, broke a leg and frac- 
tured his right hip. 

The crash which happened 
five days before Christmas 
left seven children fatherless. 

Judge David Hodson told 
Armstrong: "Your outra- 
geous and irresponsible be- 
haviour has killed three 
hard-working family men 
and ruined the lives of their 
loved ones. It's also wrecked 


your own life and that of 

your own family. 

"No doubt you were also 
drinking from the bottle 
when you were actually driv- 
ing. Nothing can bring back 
those you have killed and 
any sentence will be seen by 
the families of the deceased 
as inadequate. In a sense 
those families would be 
right" 

Peter Harrison. 36. who lost 
two brothers, was in court 
with the widows of the three 
men. He said afterwards: 
“This is as much as we could 


have expected. We're particu- 
larly pleased with the 15-year 
driving ban. I've never heard 
ofsuchalongban. 

“No amount of time in 
prison will change what has 
happened. This has devas- 
tated everybody, especially 
the children. Now we can try 
and put it behind us." 

The court heard how Arm- 
strong, who had battled 
against alcoholism since los- 
ing his job as a Lift engineer, 
had bought a half bottle of 
vodka to drink at his home ; 
on the day of the crash. But i 


he drank it on his allotment 
as his sister-in-law was visit- 
ing. 

He set off along the A193 
coast road to take a walk 
along a beach at Blyth to 
clear his head after again 
returning home to find rela- 
tives were still there. He had 
already drunk most of the 
vodka, and was seen driving 
erratically. An off-duty 
policeman out jogging had to 
dive on to the pavement to 
avoid the car. He then saw 
that Armstrong had a half 
spirit bottle close to his 


mouth. The near-empty 
bottle was found without its 
Ud in the smashed car. 

The cyclists, the court 
heard, were all wearing hel- 
mets and reflective clothing 
Their bikes also had lights. 
They were on the return leg 
of a Saturday cycling trip and 
were riding in single Tile near 
to their homes. 

Mr Walls remembered sud- 
denly being in the air and 
then landing among debris on 
a grass verge. He was then . 
confronted with a "scene of ' 
carnage”, the court heard. ; 


clearly visible^?? 0 thS 
moiorists — until just before 

Wswindscreen shattered 

nPl*'. which »as travel- 
^ at up to 60mph. cam?to a 
rest 50 metres fromtl^ne 

he ^ been drink- 
ing following the crash, Arm 
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Women and 
the family ■■ 


The Chancellor 
his Budget 
is for women and 

children. In the 

second of a series 
the Guardian’s 
Panel tell SARAH 
BOSELEYand 
SALLY WEALE they 
want subsidised 
childcare 


A little 




turn 



OTHERS 
who warn to 
return to 
work should 
have their 

u child care 

costs subsidised by the Govem- 
mem. says a panel of women 
convened by the Guardian. 

while members believe 
mothers should be allowed to 
stay at home if they wish to, 
those who want or need to 
return to work should be able 
to leave the child at a low cost 
day nursery. 

There was an awareness of 
the high cost of child care and 
most of the panel had taken 
jobs that were part time or 
fitted around school hours to 
avoid having to hand over a 
large slice of a low wage. 

Helen Skilton, 26, who 
works in administration for a 
motor company earning 
£15.000 a year, had decided the 
cost of child care would stop 
her having more than one 
child when she starts a family. 

"I did inquire and there 
was one lady charging £255 
an hour and another one was 
from £8-something upwards. 
The amount of hours that I 
work in a day. it wouldn’t be 
worth me doing it." 

Tamsin Stockley. aged 18. 
who works part time as a 
nanny while studying, said: 
“The lady that I work for. 
she's a single parent and 
works full time and she has to 
pay for a childminder for the 
little one all day and then she 
pays for me to look after the 
two older ones in the after- 
noon and the evening. 

"She doesn't get any benefit 
because sbe's at work. When 
it comes down to it she 
doesn't have that much 
money at the end of the day. 

The panel also cal led on the 
Chancellor to allow mothers 
returning to work to increase 
their hours gradually, with- 
out having their benefit cut 
straight away so they could 
combine work with the needs 
of a very small child. 

Angela McLoughlin. a 24- 
year -old single mother, said 
she would like to start work- 
ing a few hours a week if she 
could put her two-year-old 
daughter, Amy, in a nursery 
she could afford, but was de- 
terred by the fear of losing 
ber benefits. 

"That would suit me down 
to the ground because I 
wouldn’t be missing out on 
anything, became I would 


still see her. maybe every 
afternoon or every morning. 

“It would gradually get me 
back into working, because 
then perhaps when she went 
to school I could up my hours 
and then 1 wouldn't need any 
benefit.” 

The panel was divided over 
the issue of child benefit for 
everybody. Jo Ayling, a mar- 
ried teacher earning £25,000, 
said: *T know there are fam- 
ilies that don't need it and 
you read about all of the fam- 
ilies who spend it on luxuries. 

"Well, don’t take it away, 
but top up the families who 
haven’t got much. Give us a 
sliding scale of child benefit, 
but give some to everybody.” 
All agreed that it should go 
to the mother, but Angela felt 
the present system was not 
fair, “it's the same as family 
credit If you earn too much 
you don’t get it so why can 
you get child benefit? 

"If you bring home £110 a 
week you are entitled to £10 
child benefit and yet if you 
bring home £210 a week you 
are still entitled to that £10 
benefit which really is defeat- 
ing the object of making equal 
opportunities. You are giving 
the rich money and the poor 
the same amount of money." 

There was agreement that 
taxes should be raised for 
high income earners — either 
at £30,000 or £50,000 a year. Jo 
Ayling. whose partner’s in- 
come would take the famil y 
into the top bracket, sug- 
gested a 5 per cent increase. 

"We both believe we have a 
stake in actually supporting 
people in society. We've gone 
through the grammar school 
system, we've gone through 
the university system. Nei- 
ther of us are from wealthy 
backgrounds and we've had 
free education that has en- 
abled us to do it and I think 
we should pay more tax.” 

She also has a radical idea 
to help young people. She be- 
lieves that income tax should 
be reduced to lOp in the 
pound for everybody under 21 
and earning under a certain 
amount "They’ve got to have 
ownership in society. Young 
people have got to have a big 
stakebold in society and to do 
that they've got to be able to 
amass some wealth and self- 
respect for themselves.” 

Student loans and universi- 
ty tuition fees are a worry to 
everybody. Joy Portch, a 47- 
year-old local government 
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Women’s hopes 

are likely to exceed 

Brown’s 

Analysis by 

Mark Atkinson and 

Charlotte Denny 





I. State support for women 
who want to stay at home 
with children under five 
Families already get state 
support for looking after chil- 
dren whatever their age in 
the form of universal child 
benefit worth £11.45 for the 
first child and £950 for even- 
subsequent child which cur- 
rently costs £7 bmion a year. 

Poor households also qual- 
ify for income support if no 
one in their household works 
and household Income is be- 
low a certain level If the 
household contains children 
It gets a bit extra. 

More help for non- working 
mothers is likely to be an- 
nounced in the Budget in an 
increase in the child-rearing 
component of income sup- 
port There are also sugges- 
tions of an increase in child 
benefit rates for all families 
with pre-school children. 
Given spending constraints, 
□either of these moves are 
likely to be very generous. Fi- 
nancially non-working mums 
will probably continue to be 
worse off that their working 
counterparts. 

COST: It would depend how 
many the 2.8 million women 
with children under five de- 
cided to stay at home. Cur- 
rently 45 per cent are not 
working. Boosting their in- 
comes, even by just £20 a 
week, would cost 15 billion. 

2. Subsidised childcar e so 
women do not lose most of 
their wages paying out for a 
nursery or a childminder 
Families or lone parents who 
receive the tn-work benefit 
Family Credit can subtract 
some of their child care costs 
from the earnings figure used 
to calc ulate how much benefit 
top-up they receive. But only 
35.000 families claim thi«t 

allowance, or disregard as it 
is called, and the amount of 
help they get is limited. 

In th e Budget, Gordon 
Brown is likely to do more for 
working mothers by perhaps 
scrapping the disregard sys- 
tem and replacing it with a 
separate, more generous tax 
credit to cover child care. 

COST: Again, it would de- 
pend on how the extra spend- 
ing was targeted. Estimates 
range from £1.6 billion to £10 
billion depending who quali- 
fies for the extra money. 


point differs by household 
composition. 

COST: If the rate at which 
benefit is withdrawn was 
reduced to 45p in the pound it 
would cost an extra £1 billion 
a year. 

4. Raise taxes for higher 
wage earners — ceiling 

either £30.000 or £50.000. 
perhaps by 5 per cent 
A political no-hoper. The Gov- 
ernment was elected on a 
manifesto commitment not to 
increase either the standard 
rate of income tax. 23p in the 
pound, or the top 40p rate. Go- 
ing back on this would, the 
Government believes, spell 
electoral suicide. 

However, the Government 
is expected to continue to nib- 
ble away at the myriad of tax- 
reliefs and allowances which 
benefit the higher paid. For 
example, last year’s abolition 
of tax relief for private health 
care is widely expected to be 
followed by a ciampdown on 
inheritance tax dodging. 
REVENUE: A new high rate 
tax threshold of £30.000 would 
raise £3 billion. 


5. Scrap plans for universi- 
ty tuition fees 
It is politically inconceivable 
that the Government would 
back down on this one. The 
money which will be raised 
once the scheme kicks in has 
been earmarked for improv- 
ing quality of higher educa- 
tion and the sector desper- 
ately needs the extra revenue. 

However, experts say that 
the Government might 
change its mind about replac- 
ing maintenance grants with 
a loans scheme, especially as 
this will impact hardest on 
students from low income 
famil ies who have more main- 
tenance to lose. 

COST: About £1.7 billion per 
year. 


3. Supp ort for mothers 
returning to work — no im- 
mediate cut in benefits as 
hours increase 
The planned working families 
tax credit which will replace 
family credit is expected to 
reduce the rate at which bene- 
fits are withdrawn as earn- 
ings rise. . ' 

At the moment families on 
benefit lose 70p from every 
extra pound above a certain 
amount although the starting 


6. Do not increase tax on 
petrol 

Another unlikely scenario. 
Citing environmental con- 
cerns, the Government is 
committed to raising petrol 
duty by 6 per cent in real in- 
flation-adjusted terms, each 
year. It is estimated that by 
2010 this will save 2.5 million 
tonnes of carbon pollution 
annually. 

Unfortunately, research by 
the Institute for Fiscal Studies 
has shown that this wiD hit 
poor families in rural areas 
hardest since motoring costs 
account for a much bigger pro- 
portion of their income than 
middle class and rich families, 
who often have more than n qo 
car and are therefore the big- 
gest polluters. 

REVENUE: Above-inflation 
increases in petrol duty are 
also big money spinner for 
the Treasury which rakes in 
an extra £260 mill i nn a year. 


worker with two children 
aged 18 and 21. said: would 

like to see them announce in 
this next Budget that they are 
abandoning the Idea of 
tuition fees in university. 

“I think it would be very 
sad if we go down the line of 
making it that you can only 
have hi g h er education if you 
have money. It's the haves 
and the have-nots.” 

The women all come from 
the Guildford area of Surrey 
which they feel is not well 
served by public transport 
Most are horrified by any sug- 
gestion that petrol prices 
should go up. Rachel Francis. 
34. a human resources admin- 
istrator, said; ‘That penalises 
everybody on low income." 

Later she added that shp 


wanted to see improved pub- 
lic transport. "Especially out 
this way. It’s very, very 
poor.” Jo Ayling added: "Safe 
public transport” 

Housing is also a problem 
in the area, according to the 
paneL All want to see more 
affordable housing, particu- 
larly for young people. Rachel 
Francis said: “Housing is a 
major priority that is being 
overlooked — selling off coun- 
cil houses and lack of housing 
for the very poor people. Low 
income housing is just not 
around, especially in an area 
like this." 

Those who have a house are 
worried about losing tax 
relief on their mortgage. Joy 
Portch called on the Chancel- 
lor to stop the erosion. "They 


seem to be quietly reducing 
tax relief on mortgages. I am 
Just looking at selling my 
house so I know. 

"Tax relief was a way of 
helping people to get mort- 
gages that perhaps they 
couldn't have afforded and 
there’s not a very good alter- 
native now. Youngsters are 
going to have to take on such 
a large mortgage.” 

Health and education are 
key concerns. All of them 
would like long-term invest- 
ment in both areas, and 
would even — in an ideal 
world — like the tax increase 
to be spent on hospitals and 
schools. 

Jo Wilcox, 47, an unem- 
ployed mother of two children 
aged 20 and 23, said: *T think 


the people who are having to 
pay a hi gh er tax band, say an- 
other 5p in the pound should 
be able to say, T would like 
my 5p to go to perhaps five 
things’. You know, education, 
national health . . . The Gov- 
ernment would then have an 
idea of where the people want 
the money to go.” 

Marilyn Warner, 49, a 
mother of two earning £40,000 
a year as a project supervisor 
with a large company, sug- 
gested either a health tax or 
an education tax. Joy Portch 
added she was also concerned 
about soaring prescription 
charges, which will go up 
again next month from £5.65 
to £5.80 following an an- 
nouncement by the Govern- 
ment last week. 


Women’s needs and men’s 
needs are not always synony- 
mous. Adding what she de- 
scribed as a “flippant" note. 
Jo Ayling called for the aboli- 
tion of VAT on tampons 
sanitary towels. "One day the 
men in Government will real- 
ise that It’s not a luxury and I 
think that it's dreadful that 
we are paying 175 per cent 
for something we don’t partic- 
ularly want" 

If there ever was a honey- 
moon period for the Blair 
Government, it is long past 
for J&nett Johnson, 50, part 
time cleaner and mother of 
two. 

She had a powerful message 
for the Prime Minister ahead 
of next week's Budget "I 
think he needs to get in tune 


with the ordinary people a bit 
more. Since he's been in it 
Just seems that it's money go- 
ing to money all the time. He 
seems to be penalising the 
ordinary.” 

Most astonishing of all not 
one of our panel knew of the 
existence of a Minister for 
Women [Harriet Harman who 
combines the post with her 
cabinet role as Social Secu- 
rity Secretary]. "I haven't got 
the foggiest who it Is.” said 
one. “What does she do?” 
asked another. 


The panel was recruited 
and conducted by Opinion 
Leader Research. 
Tomorrows Polly Toynbee 
on the options for child 


ICM POLL: Beveridge principle of universality loses favour as voters back idea of targetin'! helo towards the oppHu 
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Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


1MTOMEN and voters with 
W young families are the 
staunchest defenders of uni- 
versal child benefit and state- 
subsidised child care, accord- 


ing to today's Guardian/TCM 
poU. 

Althougb the findings 
showed a majority in favour 
of targeted help among both 
men and women and among 
all age groups, there was 
clear evidence of age and gen- 
der affecting attitudes 
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Party allegiance appears to 
have little effect on how 
people feel about welfare 
issues relating to children 
Conservatives are more likely 
to voice opposition to any 
state support but Labour vot- 
ers are the strongest propo- 
nents of targeted assistance. 

On child benefit a repre- 
sentative sample of voters 
was asked whether they 
wanted to maintain the sys- 
tem of universal payments to 
all mothers, higher payments 
but with money clawed back 
from the better-off through 
the tax system or more gener- 
ous support aimed at only 
those who needed it 
Fewer than one third of vot- 
ers (29 per cent; favoured the 
continuation of the status 
quo, while almost one half (47 
per cent) supported targeting 
the benefit on the most needy. 
There was little support (15 
per cent) for taxing child ben- 
efit and only 7 per cent said it 
should be scrapped. 

However. 32 per cent of 
women supported paying uni- 
versal benefits against 25 per 
cent of men. Among the 2554 
age group — the likeliest sec- 
tion of the population to have 
young children — 39 per cent 
were in favour of the current 
system against 44 per cent 
supporting targeted payments. 
People of pensioner age were 
the most likely to support an 
end to the Beveridge principle 
of universality, with 16 per 


cent wanting the Government 
to pay child benefit to every- 
one, 54 per cent in favour of 
targeting and 10 per cent look- 
ing for it to be abolished. 

Universal child benefit was 
most popular with blue collar 
workers, with 34 per cent of 
C2 voters backing it. By 
party, 28 per cent of both Con- 
servative and Labour voters 
wanted no change but 55 per 
cent of Labour voters fa- 
voured targeting on the poor, 
against 44 per cent of Conser- 
vatives and 39 per cent of Lib- 
Dems. However, 10 per cent of 
Conservatives wanted child 
benefit scapped against 4 per 
cent of Labour supporters. 

Overall 18 per cent said the 
Government should provide 
subsidised child care for 
everyone. 28 per cent that 
help should just be for those 
earning less than £20.000 and 
37 per cent that it should be 
aimed exclusively at those 
trying to get off benefits and 
into work. Eleven per cent op- 
posed subsidies altogether. 

Twenty-two per cent of 
women said the Government 
should subsidise child care 
for everyone while only 14 per 
cent of men were in favour. 

□ ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 1200 adults aged 18- 
plus by telephone between 
March 6 and March 8. Inter- 
views were conducted across 
the country and the results 
have been weighted to the 
profile of all adults. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

No love is lost between rightwingers and Amos Oz, the Jewish state’s top novelist, says Julian Borger 

Row over Israeli book prize 


A MOS OZ, Israel's 
best-known and 
most enduring nov- 
elist, discovered 
yesterday that 
while his admirers have cer- 
tainly not forgotten him nor 
have his political detractors. 

Four days ago it was an- 
nounced that he would 
receive his country's most 
prestigious literary award, 
the Israel prize, on the occa- 
sion of the Jewish state's jubi- 
lee year. And that is as long 
as it has taken for the writer’s 
rigbtwing critics to unearth a 
nine-year -old newspaper po- 
lemic he wrote against Jew- 
ish settlers. They are using 
the article to try to block the 
award. 

Oz pulled no punches in the 
1989 article. It was based on a 
speech he gave to Peace Now 
demonstrations at a time , 


when Jews colonising occu- 
pied Palestinian territory 
were not the potent political 
force they are today. 

Otherwise he might not 
have, called them a “Jewish 
Hizbullah’' or a "deformed, ob- 
tuse and cruel cult that burst 
forth several years ago firm a ! 
cloudy corner of Judaism and 1 
threatens to destroy all that is > 
dear and holy to us”. ‘ 

When the Israel prize nomi- 
nation was announced, mem-, 
bers of the settler-dominated 
National Religious Party, a 
pillar of Bmyamin Netanya- 
hu's precarious coalition, urt 
earthed a copy of the offend- 
ing article and took to the 
airwaves. 

Zvi Hendel, an NRP Knesset 
member, told Israel Radio: 
"However gifted an author he 
is. one who singles out a 
respectable part of the public, 



true pioneers . . . and slanders 
them ... is not fit to receive 
the Israel prize.” 

Oz — author of 22 books in- 
cluding Israeli classics like 


‘I was pointing a 
finger at Kahane 
and his circle, 
and these people 
are now dashing 
to get in front 
of that finger’ 

AmosOz 


Where the Jackals Bowl. My 
Michael, and Black Box — 
said yesterday that his attack 

was aimed only at violent ex- 
tremists like Meir Kahane, 


the virulently anti-Arab 
rabbi. 

"I always draw the line be- 
tween the vehement and the 
violent," Oz said. ‘T was point- 
ing a finger at Kahane and bis 
circle, and these people now 
are to throw them- 

i selves in front of that finger. 
It’s a serious mistake firm 
their point of view.” 

The NRP holds nine seats 
in a coalition with a two-vote 
majority so it is accustomed 
1 to getting its way on many 
i issues. Its members pointed 
out that last year’s Israel 
prize was withdrawn after the 
nominee was found to have 
written a derogatory column 
about Ethiopian Jews. 

But there were signs yester : 
day that the NRP might not be 
, united In opposing the award. 
Its leader, Yitzhak Levy, the 
edu ca tion- m in ister, thq 


At every turn in 
Monrovia lie 
reminders of 
violence. Now 
there is some 
belief the 
fighting is over, 
and behind the 
bullet-marked 
walls there are 
mouths to 
be fed. The 
customers , 
can’t afford to 1 
pay full price, . 
but the city’s 
businessmen 
must get by. 

Tini Sullivan 
reports 




A Liberian woman stands on a ledge outside what was once a hospital in Monrovia. She and about 200 displaced people who lived in the building 
during the war must now leave after a government crackdown on squatters in the capital photograph: oavk> suttenfelder 
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Freedom from war, if not 
want, in the new Liberia 



S UNLIGHT floods into 
the abandoned cinema 
through the collapsed 
ceiling, throwing light onto 
dusty seats, bullet-riddled 
walls — and four barbers. 

Sprawling on broken chairs 
or leaning against the wall, 
men wait their turn in barber 
chairs set in a corner near 
where the screen was. 

In Liberia’s capital, which 
saw gruesome combat less 
than two years ago, business 
looks pretty good at the S and 
E Barbing Saloon. 

But don't tell the barbers. 
Yes, Monrovia is being 
clea n ed up and people and 
businesses are returning. 
And the barbers now get paid 
In cash instead of trading 
haircuts for sardines. But 
getting by is stfii a challenge. 

"People can't pay very 
much.” said Robert Smith, 
who charges about 60 p for a 
haircut. 

But most people can afford 
only about half that leaving 
him a daily income that some- 
times does not exceed £3. On 
that he supports six people in 
a city where the rent on a tiny 
flat starts at about £50 a 
month. 

Things are still not as bad as 
they were when Mr Smith ar- 
rived In 1996, around the time 
of Monrovia’s last serious out- 


break of fighting. He had come 
from Gbaraga, the wartime 
stronghold of warlord Charles 
Taylor, now Liberia's elected 
president, thinking the capital 
would be safer. 

Things have been improv- 
ing in Monrovia since the war 
died down, and particularly 
since Mr Taylor’s election six 
months ago. There is finally 
some belief that fighting will 
not start again. 

Dozens of businesses have 
opened, the bullet holes are 
being patched up and people 
are moving back. 

But unemployment remains 
high, generators provide the 
only electricity and It is diffi- 
cult to walk down a street 
without passing some 
reminder of the war. 

The contrasts are jarring, 
like the pair of BMWs parked 
near a group of wrecked ar- 
moured cars sprouting weeds. 

The government is negotiat- 
ing for international recon- 
struction loans, but it win 
take years and billions of 
pounds. Until then, crum- 
bling cinemas are about as 
good as it gets for the barbers. 

Monrovia is not the place it 
was when a tiny band of 
Americo-Liberians, the de- 
scendants of freed American 
slaves who founded Liberia, 
ran the country. 
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Pay less for quality 
health insurance. 


The Americo-Liberians, 
whose :ill treatment of the 
country’s indigenous people 
led to generations of bitter- 
ness, lived lives of genteel 
tum-of-the-century Ameri- 
cana. Men often dressed in 
top bats and tails and met at 
the Masonic temple. 

The last Americo- Liberian 
president. William Tolbert, 
was overthrown in i980 by 
Samuel Doe, a semi-literate 
army sergeant Then nine 
years later Mr Taylor — an 
Ameri co-Liberian but not of 

the former ruling caste 

started a war to unseat Doe’s 
ethnic Krahn dictatorship. 

Doe was tortured and killed 
In 1990, but the war lasted for 
seven years. 

Liberia remains a hazy 
reflection of America. It is a 
place of personalised car regis- 
trations and bumper stickers. 
Streets are lined with wide^ 
porched houses reminiscent of 
the American South, while 
people speak in a distinctive 
American-influenced dialect - 

“Right now things in Mon- 
rovia are very hard.” said 
Thomas Son go, who is look- 
ing for work. 

But he acknowledges that 
“things are coming up s mall . 
small,” a Liberian expression 
that translates rou ghly ^ 
“not too badly”. — AP, 


“I can stHI see the 

massacred people 
of Dreniea — lcan’t 

even call them 
victims, when they 
don't have eyes, 
chin or brain.” 

An Albanian woman 
writes from Kosovo 


News in brief 

Doctor in court for 
reporting torture 

ATUBESH doctor 


he 




protest should focus on the of- 
ten ding article and not cm the 
award of the prize to Oz. 

The row is the latest of 
many to trouble preparations 
for Israel's 50th anniversary. 
Most commentato rs agree the 
country is more divided now 
than at any time since its 
1 foundation and that there is 
i no agreement on how to mark 
; next month's milestone. 

• An Israeli legislative panel 
decided yesterday that a 
makeshift shrine at the grave 
of Baruch Goldstein, an Is- 
raeli who massacred 29 Mus- 
lim worshippers four years 
ago, should be dismantled. 
wig grave is a site of pilgrim- 
age for rightwing Israelis. 
Th e panel said the grave itself i 
could stay, but a cabinet con- \ 
minin g the Jewish scripture, 
al on g with religious books, 
benches and lamps should go. 



Mtbs.-Reuters.Freetou-n. 

Pakistani bombs kill 1 0 
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claimed respansiDiui^ m r 1 ?”’ 

said they had no suspects. — AP. Lahore. 

Police convoy escapes blast 

FOUR civilians and a policeman were killed by a bomb ina 
tractor -trailer loaded with sacks of rice near Erayur m eastern Sri 
Lanka. At least 26 people were injured in the explosion, suspected 

^^iSrom-JSa^^nd^ce vehicles was protected by 
another tractor which came between it and the explosion, a senior 
police officer said. — Reuters, Colombo. 

Burmese authorities accused 

A MEMBER of Aung San Suu Kyi’s Burmese National League for 
Democracy has died after being tortured in prison, according to 
the AH Burma Students’ Democra tic Fran t in Bangkok. Its state- 
ment said Them Tin. a member of a league local organising 

committee, had been denied proper medical care and was dying 
when he was admitted to hospital. 

A government spokesman said Tbein Tin had been suffering 
from cirrhosis of the liver since 1982, and denied that he had been 
poorly treated. — Reuters. Bangkok. 
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The Guardian Tuesday March 10 1998 

French right 
fears losing 

strongholds 


Paui Webs ter in Parfa 

E douard Bauadur. 

France’s former 
traullist prime minis- 
ter and defeated pres- 
^w mial candidate. will 
in Paris 

hJJJfjj? ^7 to prevent the 
ounUlmting loss of the most 
powerful of the country's 22 
tnairdand regional assemblies 
— the Re de France, which 
represents the capital and Its 
surrounds. 

Mr Balladur met women 
politicians at the weekend to 
ask them to “knock the 
Socialists off their little pink 

5°V d T : °P^ ion Polls show 
that Lionel Jospin’s leftwinc 
government Is so popular 
uiat. in a one-round vote on 
Sunday, most rightwing 
re |poaal strongholds will fall. 

Although opinion polls 
snow the orthodox right raar- 
gmally ahead in the eight rich 
departements of the De de 
France, Mr Bahadur's official 
team is threatened with los- 
mg thousands or votes 10 the 
t3ve lists of dissident Gaullist 
and centrist candidates 
The racist National Front, 
^ready the second biggest 
single movement in the as- 
sembly. could have the deci- 
sive vote when councillors 
meet the assembly's new pres- 
ident on March 20. 

Mr Bahadur, prime minis- 
ter from 1993 to 1995, was a 
last-minute choice to lead the 
joint Gaullist -centrist list, 
after the De de France’s out- 
going president, Michel Gi- 
raud. was bypassed because 
of suspicions of corruption. 

The right is fighting to 
m a in t a in its control of the as- 
sembly’s £1.5 billion spending 
on public transport, educa- 
tion, development, tourism 
and culture. 

Forecasts give the conser- 
vatives 35 per cent of the vote, 
the Left 33 per cent, and 16 per 
cent to Jean-Marie Le Pen's 
extremists, who hold 37 of the 
assembly’s 192 seats. 

In national polls, the com- 
bined left has 38 per cent, the 
right 36 per cent and the 
National Front 14 per cent. 

'Hie left presides over only 
two of the 22 mainland 
regions, but Socialists. Com- 


munists and Greens would 
probably trade several poten- 
tial provincial gains for the 
presidency of the He de 
France, with its population oT 
11 million and the power to 
override the Gaullisi-led 
Paris city council in some pol- 
icy areas. 

During the campaign there 
were constant attacks on the 
righL for alleged widespread 
corruption In the Paris 
region. Such claims reached a 
peak while Mr Bahadur, a 
Paris MP. was prime minis- 
ter. He forced the ministers 
under suspicion to resign, but 
that may not be enough to 
outweigh his personal 
unpopularity. 

Seen as a snob, he is consid- 
ered by dissident conserva- 
tives a bad choice for a touch- 
and-go election where most 
voters live in industrial 
suburbs. 

He also made many ene- 
mies In bis own camp when 


Balladur called for 
the Socialists to be 
'knocked off their 
little pink cloud’ 


he challenged the Gaullist 
party leader. Jaques Chirac, 
for the national presidency in 
199S, before finishing a poor 
third behind Mr Jospin. 

Since then he has been 
associated with anti-Chirac 
politicians. 

However, some Socialists 
believe Internal party quar- 
rels may affect their own 
chances. 

Jean-Paul Huchon. the 
Socialist candidate for die Be 
de France’s six-year presi- 
dency, is not well known, and 
his popularity has not been 
improved by a break with the 
former prime minister Michel 
Rocard. who also wanted the 
presidency. Mr Huchon was 
Mr Rocard ’s political protege. 

Mr Hucbon’s bid is inspired 
largely by personal enmity 
for Mr Balladur. hi 1966 he 
was summarily dismissed as 
chairman of the Credit Agri- 
cole bank by Mr Balladur, 

then finan ce minister . 



WORLD NEWS 7 


world through 
eastern eyes 


A woman hangs out the washing in Brod, a village 20 miles north of 1 Tnzla, where Bosnian Muslims are returning, three 
years after the war, to rebuild their homes and Jives photograph: amei_ a»Rtc 



Hatchet far from buried in Poland’s battle for bodies 


Nell Bowdler In Gdansk 


! atmosphere is tense 
on Jaskolcza street, a 
disreputable backwater 
of Gdansk. 

At number one, a body- 
guard patrols the entrance 
to Tanatos, a funeral ser- 
vices company. Proprietor 
Jolanta Blaszidewicz. clad 
in black and leopard skin, 
sits by her window, fearing 
the next chapter in an un- 
holy war. 

The first Molotov cock- 
tail was cast into a com- 
pany hearse at the end of 


January. A week later a 
second smashed against the 
wall of the office.. 

Next door, in more hum- 
ble surroundings, Antoni 
Wykowskl sits by a brim- 
ming ashtray, steel piping 
ready by his side- A car be- 
longing to his Last Service 
undertakers was attacked 
with a sledgehammer. The 
next day his elderly sister, 
a survivor of three heart 
attacks, was set upon by a 
stranger with a stnn-gun. 

“That woman’s not from 
this earth,” she says of her 
neighbour, a former Last 
Service employee and the 


figure she blames for her 
assault. 

Over at Macfe) Kotlows- 
Iri’s Funeral Centre secu- 
rity cameras are planned, 
an alarm has been installed 
and Insurance cover pur- 
chased after their hearse 
was petrol-bombed last 
month. The owner has been 
implicated by Ms Blasz- 
kiewicz’s son In the attack 
on Tanatos. Mr Kotlowaki, 
in turn, blames Tanatos for 
the attack on bis business. 

He and three other under- 
takers, including Last Ser- 
vice, have got together to 
gather “evidence” to sup- 


port his allegations that 
Tanatos is prospering at 
others’ expense thanks to 
bribes paid to doctors and 
ambnlance crews who prey 
on the grieving. 

But it is notable that Tan- 
atos -has ruffled the feath- 
ers of other undertakers, 
becoming one of the main 
players in the business just 
18 months after setting up. 

“Someone dies and some- 
one jumps up with a [Tana- 
tos] calling card,” he says, 
alleging that doctors can 
make a miwlminn of £100 
per corpse providing such a 
service to Ms Bla&zkiewicz. 


In the neighbouring city 
of Gdynia, ambulance 
workers have reportedly 
been seen exchanging their 
whites for black and bury- 
ing the corpses for which 
they were earlier called out 
In their ambulances. 

Another undertaker has 
gone so far as to hire out a 
refrigerator to a local hos- 
pitaL When the families ar- 
rive to identify their loved 
ones, an assistant is on 
hand to convince the griev- 
ing to engage the services 
of the undertaker in whose 
fridge their relative lies. 

The Tanatos chief has a 


different explanation for 
her success In becoming 
one of the main undertak- 
ers in Gdansk. 

“Our workers are clean 
and sober — there’s no one 
by the grave rocking from 
side to side drunk. F amilie s 
for whom we have buried 
one person return to os 
when others die and recom- 
mend us to their friends,” 
says Ms Blaszidewicz. 

She does, however, agree 
with her rivals on the haz- 
ards of capitalism run riot. 
With the petrol bombs fly- 
ing she has to admit; “The 
competition’s unhealthy.” 


James Meek sees 
the post-cold-war 
consensus at risk 
as the Russians 
close ranks 

T HE use of force was 
revolting, said the Rus- 
sian foreign minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov. 
There had been a “glaring vio- 
lation of elementary human 
rights”. 

The prime minister, Victor 
Chernomyrdin, was equally 
outraged. “Our people shud- 
dered at what happened. It’s 
impermissible that human 
rights should be violated like 
this at the end of the 20 th 
century.” 

The death of dozens of 
people in Kosovo was far from 
their thoughts. The conflict 
which so perturbed Russia's 
ruling elite was one the rest 
of the world barely noticed: 
the breaking up by Latvian 
police of a protest meeting of 
about 2,000 elderly ethnic 
Russians in the capital. Riga. 

It was a further sign of 
what became clear during the 
latest Iraqi crisis: the world- 
views of Moscow and Wash- 
ington are on increasingly di- 
vergent paths and the 
breakdown of the fragile post- 
1991 security consensus is a 
question of when, not if 
Hours after a Russian for- 
eign ministry official de- 
nounced Western threats to 
renew sanctions against Bel- 
grade as unacceptable, Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin’s senior 
foreign policy adviser, Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky said Moscow 
was considering the unprece- 
dented step of unilateral sanc- 
tions a gains t Latvia. 

While there is sympathy in 
the West for Moscow's com- 
plaint that the many ethnic 
Russians in Latvia are denied 
civil rights, the threat of sanc- 
tions will disconcert Europe 
and the DS. 

No Injured were reported in 
the Riga demonstration, which 
was a protest at high utility 
biBs. not racial discrimination. 

The row, early last week, 
prompted the kind of solidar- 
ity Moscow showed in respect 
of Iraq. Gone are the days 
when a pro-Western foreign 
ministry and presidency ig- 
nored Russia’s nationalist 
parliament 

The ultra-nationalist parlia- 
mentary faction leader Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky kicked off 
with a noisy protest in the 
Duma. Mr Primakov picked 
up the ball and passed it to Mr 
Chernomyrdin, who touched 
it down in the Kremlin. 

Western Europe and the US 
look like feeing the same Rus- 
sian unanimity on the latest 
Yugoslav crisis. The chance 
of keeping Moscow behind 
sanctions, let alone military 
action, is slim. 

Mr Primakov chose not to 
attend yesterday's Contact 
Group meeting, sending a 
deputy, but is due in Belgrade 
next week. 

As with Iraq, Russia's inter- 


est in having Yugoslavia left 
alone is more commercial 
than sentimental or anti- 
Western. In December the Yu- 
goslav prime minis ter, Radoje 
Kontic, was warmly greeted 
in Moscow by Mr Chernomyr- 
din and given a £100 million 
trade credit, 

HJs defence minis ter. Pavle 
Bolatovic. said after meeting 
his Russian counterpart that 
Yugoslavia wanted to buy 

“the most up-to-date Russian 
weapons and repair the arms 
and equipment it already 
has”. 

Russia's emergent foreign 
policy is a kind of crooked 
homage to the United States. 
The buzz words of Moscow's 
armchair geopoliticians — 
national interest vital eco- 
nomic interests, spheres of in- 
fluence — are all lifted from 
US policyspeak. 

That makes it no easier for 
diplomats trying to keep any 
one of the many points of ten- 



Yevgeny Primakov. Picked 
up the ultra-nationalists’ 
ball and passed it on 
towards the Kremlin 

slon with Russia from leading 
to the first serious breakdown 
in relations since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. Satisfac- 
tion at Mr Primakov’s en- 
dorsement of limited Nato ex- 
pansion and the cooling of the 
Iraqi crisis is already lading 
as Kosovo and the Baltic 
states' desire to join Nato 
loom. 

Russia's determination not 
to be done out of a profitable 
deal is spawning numerous 
other disagreements with 
Washington, from its supply 
of anti-aircraft missiles to the 
Greek Cypriots to the sale of 
nuclear reactors to Iran. 

Moscow remains heavily 
dependent on Western loans 
to fund its arduous 'slpg 
towards a functioning market 
economy. If the West ever got 
to the point of threatening to 
cut that money off it would 
mean the post-cold -war con- 
sensus had already broken 
down. 

Mr Primakov told the new 
intake of young Russian dip- 
lomats on Friday that they 
should consider their country 
a world player in a world 
arena. 

“The role of a world power 
is not an aim in itself; but a 
thought-out role for Russia in 
a difficult, zigzag transition to 
a multipolar world.” be said. 


Indonesia in crisis 


Suharto defies his students and IMF 


John Aglkmby and 
trwan Fbttaus In Jakarta 


T housands of students 
chanting their rejection 
of President Suharto 
demonstrated across Indone- 
sia yesterday as the fi n an cial 
markets gave a massive vote 
of no confidence in the 
world’s fourth most populous 
country by at one point wip- 
ing 20 per cent off the value of 
its currency, the rupiah. 

A Jakarta-based interna- 
tional banker said he was 
warning clients the situation 
was teetering on the brink _ of 
economic, political and social 
anarchy. 

Despite dire warnings of 
economic meltdown If he 
rejected reforms demanded 
by the International Mone- 
- tary Fund, President Suharto 
and Indonesia's ruling elite 
gave no indication yesterday 
that they were willing to meet 
the conditions for the dis- 
bursement of the fund’s 
$40 billion rescue plan. 

Instead, Suharto had him- 
self formally nominated yes- 
terday as the sole candidate 
in today's mockery of a presi- 
dential election, while foe 

rhetoric emanating from the 
president's powerful family 
and other members of foe 
elite became increasingly 
nationalistic. 

Thousands of students from 
the University of Indonesia In 
Jakarta had gathered outside 
the building housing the 
country’s highest sovereign 
body, foe People’s Consulta- 
tive Assembly, demanding 
that delegates not nominate 
Mr Suharto for what would be 

his seventh five-year term as 

a virtual dictator. 

They also demanded an end 
to the economic crisis which 
has seen prices rise by as 


much as 400 per cent, left the 
rupiah worth less than a 
quarter of its value of a year 
ago, caused 90 per cent of In- 
donesian companies to be- 
came technically bankrupt, 
and left tens of millions of 
people out of work. 

Four of President Suharto’s 
stx children, all of whom have 
amassed huge personal for- 
tunes during his presidency, 
defended their tether's deci- 
sion to backtrack on the 
reforms he agreed earlier 
with the IMF- 

His second daughter. Slti 
Hediati Prabowo, said; “We 
do need the IMF. yes, but not 
if we are continually being 
repressed with this-and-that 
conditions" 

Her elder brother, Barn- 
bang Trlhatmodjo, asked: 
“Why should we keep being 
dictated to by foreign 
parties?” 

Dismayed by the speed of 
reform, the IMF has delayed 
the next, $3 billion tranche eff 
foe loan. Analysts believe 
that as Indonesia’s economic 
situation is deteriorating 
daily, the delay will postpone 
any recovery from weeks to 
months. 

Anthony Davies, foe presi- 
dent and director of PT Mer- 
rill Lynch Indonesia, said ft 
was now apparent the coun- 
try’s depression was much 
deeper than the government 
was admitting. He predicted 
the economy would contract 
by 7 per cent ibis year, and 
would not remain at stand- 
still as President Suharto had 
predicted in his January 
budget 

“Thirty years of develop- 
ment have been wiped out in 
six months of chaos,” he said- 
He said it would take Indone- 
sia from six months to two 
years to begin reversing this 
negative trend in its 



A student demonstrator hands a flower to a policeman during a rally against President 
Suharto in the Indonesian capital, Jakarta, yesterday photograph: romeo gacad 


economy. 

A student leader, identified 
as Achmad, said: “We not 
only reject President Suhar- 
to’s account of his last five 
years In power, we also reject 
his candidacy for president 
for foe next five years.” 

Apart from Jakarta, stu- 
dent demonstrations were 


also held in the cities of Ban- 
dung, Surabaya and Sema- 
rang on Java, and Ujungpan- 
dang on Sulawesi, where 3,000 
marched through the city to 
the provincial legislature de- 
manding political reform and 
an adequate supply of 
essentials. 

Their calls will be in vain. 


however, as the peasant- 
turned-dictator, who has 
ruled Indonesia for 32 years is 
guaranteed reelection today. 
Not only is Mr Suharto stand- 
ing unopposed for the seventh 
successive time, he person- 
ally appointed the vast major- 
ity of the 1,000 Assembly 
members. 


New Zealand power firm 
serves up long lunches 


GhnristopfMr Bnn In Sydney 


A FTER an appeal to God 
to deliver them from 
darkness, the people of 
Auckland, who have been hit 
by the collapse of the city's 
power supply almost three 
weeks ago, have been advised 
by their electricity company 
to take extra-long lunches. 

Mercury Energy wants 
office workers in New Zea- 
land’s largest city to turn out 
the lights, leave their work- 
place and take two-and-a-half- 
hour lunch breaks. 

The beleaguered utility ap- 
pealed in fUll-page newspaper 
advertisements for. 60,000 
office workers to return to the 
city centre so cafes, bars and 
restaurants do not go broke. 

But the hundreds of 
businesses which have been 
without power since four 
major cables failed on Febru- 
ary 20 have their own scheme 
to cut their losses. They plan 
to sue. An Australian law 
firm plans to fQe a class 
action for more than 400 
businesses which have been 
without power — and custom- 
ers — since the unprece- 
dented breakdown. 

More than 120 blocks have 
been without power or sub- 


ject to power rationing — co- 
inciding with a heatwave that 
has stretched tempers to 
breaking point 

On Sunday parishioners of 
St Patrick's Cathedral offered 
prayers for help to rectify the 
crisis. 

Mercury Energy an- 
nounced their painless and 
possibly popular “win-win" 
long lunch strategy because 
40 high-rise office blocks in 
the business district use 


'Such belated 
advice to Auckland 
people reeks of 
telling granny how 
to suck eggs’ 


70 per cent of the city centre’s 
power. 

The advertisement read: “If 
larger corporates (businesses] 
could plan their activities with 
a longer lunchtime from 
U30am to 2 pm and turn off the 
power as they leave — this 
could allow shops to stay open 
over the lunch break.” 

However the local Sunday 
Star-Times newspaper was 


unimpressed. 

‘Tor companies that have 
been struggling for nearly a 
month to cope with an In- 
creasingly erratic power sup- 
ply. such belated advice reeks 
of telling granny how to suck 
eggs,” said an editorial. 

Mercury Energy is calling 
its initiative the Apollo 13 
rescue plan and Is hoping to 
inspire the public with the 
story of the astronauts who 
survived a power failure. 

But many businesses, 
which have lost sales worth 
an estimated £37 million, 
remain sceptical of the plan 
because they are already sav- 
ing power. 

“We’ve been doing that all 
along since day one,” said 
Doug McLaren, spokesman for 
the Retail and Wholesale Mer- 
chants' Association. ‘1 don't 
think it is likely to do the job.” 

It will take up to 20 weeks 
to install a new emergency 
power cable to the city centre. 
Yesterday afternoon the city 
had 135MW of power flowing 
Into it, the most since the 
power grid collapsed but still 
45 MW below normal demand 
on hot days. 

Many companies have relo- 
cated employees because gen- 
erators are too weak to power 
aircondjtjoning. 


Congress looks to Sonia again 


Suzanne Goktenbetg 


I NDIA’S political spotlight 
shone on Sonia Gandhi yes- 
terday, as the president of her 
family's Congress party 


bom widow to take control 
Although Congress’s ap- 
peals to dynastic loyalty have 


taken on foe air of ritual, the 
resignation of octagenarian 
Sitaram Kesri showed be had 
finally acknowledged the ex- 
tent of his unpopularity 
among party workers. 

However, foe other woman 
politician on centre stage once 
last month’s elections bridled 
yesterday at the prospect of 
Mrs Gandhi's succession. “1 do 


not consider her a politician," 
said J. Jayalalitha. whose 
Tamil regional party has 
emerged ss kingmaker in the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party alliance which 
hopes to be installed in govern- 
ment this week. 

Mrs Gandhi as prime minis , 
ter would be “the greatest trag- 
edy” that could befell India. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


R eports that Ms staff 

are close to mutiny be- 
cause ofLord Irvine’s 
Olympian rudeness cause 
the Diary grave concern, 
and in a bid to resolve these 
difficulties we seek advice 
from a man whose civility 
towards underlings Is the 
stuff of fable. ‘Tin 62 now 
and have had Air Fraser,” 
(that's John Fraser, MA 
Oxon, MPhll) working for 
me since I was 14," Michael 
Winner explains. “At 
school, he would clean my 
room for 2 / 6 , and do my 
dish-washing chores for six- 
pence a time." So could you 
please pass the secret of 
staff relations on to his 
Lordship? “If yon tell them 
off and yon are incorrect," 
counsels Michael, “you 
must apologise clearly. Be 
fair and generous. If they 
work for a longtime and 
don’t get overtime, treat 
them to a holiday. Lord Ir- 
vine should take them to the 
South oFFrance, get his 
swimsuit on and throw 
beacbballs at them.” So 
there it is. Our thanks to 
Michael, and apologies that 
the campaign to clear his 
name, after he was accused 
of reducing a receptionist at 
Le Gavroche to tears, has 
been abandoned. 


T HE Watford Observer 
has been chasing a 
story of blatant rac- 
ism, after a tip-off that a 
local draper’s shop was of- 
fering a 20 per cent discount 
on certain items, but only to 
Islamic customers. The 
paper dispatched an Inves- 
tigative team at once, but 
they returned with nothing. 
They remained baffled, in 
fact, for several hours, until 
a colleague wondered aloud 
whether “20 per cent off 
muslin" was ever going to 
be a live candidate for the 
Grant page. 


M T the Independent on 
>> Sunday, editor Rosie 
i^^Boycott, thatRizla- 
rolling regina of resin,' 
shows a mischievous touch. 
Cutely placed in the page op- 
posite, the one containing 
the latest on the paper’s ex- 
hilarating campaign to le- 
galise cannabis was an ad- 
vert headlined “Grow your 
own . . . grow your favour- 
ite plants all year round.” If 
and when Andrew Marr 
returns as editor-in-chief of 
both titles, as part of a Tony 
O'Reilly buy-out. this mer- 
riment may cease. Until 
then. I am obliged to repeat 
the plea oflast week. In the 
name of sanity, Rosie. I’m 
begging you, please, take 
more tobacco with it. 


KAN WHILE, 
following the accu- 
sation that Frank 
Dobson gave a boring 
speech, the Observer con- 
siders which is the dullest 
member of the Cabinet The 
nod goes to Gavin Strang, 
and few would disagree. 
However, with a reshuffle 
imminent, a contender 
stands poised to take his 
crown. Employment minis- 
ter Andrew Smith, who in a 
survey of 1,000 people was 
recognised by by 0.00 per 
cent of respondents, may be 
promoted, and in prepara- 
tion we have asked his polit- 
ical adviser to supply us 
with some Interesting facts. 
“I don’t think we would 
want to do that,” she 
replied, promising to put 
the request to Andrew. On 
the minute off-chance that 
she forgets, we appeal to 
readers for any information 
about this intriguing man 
in the hope that we may 
soon be able to announce 
Andrew Smith Week in the 
Diary. 


P OLICE in the Brazil- 
ian town ofRedfe 
have come close to 
paralysis after 100 patrol 
cars were impounded. They 
were confiscated, reports 
Bizarre, when it was discov- 
ered that they were stolen 
vehicles the police had 
failed to reunite with their 
proper owners. Worst hit, 
perhaps inevitably, was the 
specialist anti-car-theft 
nnlt, all 40 of whose cars 
were hot. 




‘Government after Blair will be weaken less free to Invent a poll tax or demonise dangerous dogs; a very good thing, say T photoghaph uartw argles 


Where’s Tony Blair heading? On 
a journey into history, no less 


(Hugo 


Kbung 


E JP 


T ONY BLAIR is a conser- 
vative who is utterly in- 
different to tradition. 
He's a conservative and a rad- 
ical at the same time. Next 
week, the second Blair-Brown 
Budget, thnn gh heavy on tax 
reform, win be an exercise in 
conservative of the 

most slavish kind, to which he 
is plainly committed as an act 
of faith- But he is also com- 
pletely scornftxl of the way 
politics has been done. Fix- 
ated on his economic caution, 
which Blair sees as essential 
proof that Labour has broken 
with its past, we can easily 
miss the depth of his irrever- 
ence for the other part of the 
past, with which Labour was 
also once fearfully besotted: 
the ancient pillars of the 
constitution. 

Mr Blair's abiding radical 
passion is to keep Conserva- 
tism out of power. Otherwise 
a moderate and emollient 
man, here he is a cold extrem- 
ist Though a conservative in 
some central ways, he cannot 
stand the Tory Party. He 
thinks it stole the history of 
this century, which he’s deter- 
mined shall be avenged in the 
next Observing it now to be 
moving even further to the 
right he's even more deter- 
mined that Toryism’s rival 
force, progressive modernity, 
under whatever guise, sh a ll 
have the decades due to it 
This is the context in which 
to see the speculations now 
swirling round the two most 
daring upheavals of tradition. 
House of Lords reform, and a 
new electoral system. After a 
period of temporising, both 
are acquiring priority status. 
The one grows out of Mr 
Blair’s zeal for modernising, 
the other from his belief in 
power. 

Lords reform appeals to his 
mission for systemic change. 
Apart from the timeless 
truths of the Christian reli- 


gion, there are few elements 
of the past about which he has 
ever uttered a word of admira- 
tion. He is purged of any affec- 
tionate sentiment for rituaL 
Flummery, I believe, is some- 
thing he doesn't even find 
amusing . If the State Opening 
of Parliament becomes only a 
five-yearly event, he will 
regard that as a signal that 
Britain is becoming a new, 
young country. If he proposes 
such a curb on ceremony, he 
knows he will be doing so to a 
royal family Itself so desper- 
ate to modernise that it will 
offer the resistance of melting 
wax. 

It is elementary, therefore, 
to get rid of the hereditary 
peers, itself a substantial cul- 
tural shift. But once that is 
done, it becomes equally com- 
pulsory to find a credible al- 
ternative. the task Lord Ir- 
vine. another anti- 
traditionalist in everything 
save the preservation of Pu- 
gin, has added to his portfolio. 
Many people think this task is 
Impossible, as it has always 
proved to be before. But to a 
raging moderniser, who has 
no time for tradition, its ap- 
parent impossibility is a chal- 
lenge he is bound to. meet 

The range of alternative op- 
tions, which came to seem 
mutually self-cancelling to 
reformers of the past, seems 
less formidable to the true 
Blalrite for another reason: 
the feet that his or her light- 
ness of respect, their want of 
paralysing adoration, extends 
to the House of Commons. The 
notion of a wholly nominated 
second chamber is antipa- 
thetic on every count but the 
alternative — a chamber with 
sufficient legitimacy to chal- 
lenge the Commons some- 
times — is no longer, to these 
people, as horrific as It was 
and is to traditionalists. 

The moderniser, in fact, is 
obliged to embrace it. And the 


chief moderniser has already 
shown a willingness greater 
than that of any predecessor 
in history to contemplate the 
curtailment of executive 
power that suchlike reforms 
imply. Scottish devolution 
and the human rights bill, 
along with statutory freedom 
of information, all remove 
power from cabinet ministers. 
To a prime minister of this 
disposition, who wants the 
modernising of Britain en- 
graved on his record, giving a 
new senate, shall we call it, 
the right occasionally to ob- 
struct him is a small price to 
pay for the inextinguishable 
place it would give him in the 
annals of modernity. 

He is not, however, uninter- 
ested in power. Lords reform, 
in power terms, is acceptable: 
in modernising terms it is 
axiomatic. Electoral reform, 
by contrast has nothing to do 
with modernity. There is no 
great demand for it the pres- 
ent system Is not a manifest 
excrescence, every system has 
its pros and cons, many mod- 
ern states find proportional 
systems, such as Britain is 
now contemplating, an imped- 
iment to the modernisation of 
society. But for a leader dedi- 
cated to marginalising the 
Conservative Party in perpe- 
tuity. a controlled electoral 
reform has many attractions. 


— single-seat AV for toe npyt 
election, to be followed by AV- 
plus-more proportionality 
after that — has every chance 


T HIS is why Mr Blair’s 
apparently sceptical ag- 
nosticism about PR Is be- 
ginning to look like the 
shrewd prelude to a change of 
heart brought about by Lord 
Jenkins’s investigatory com- 
mission, which will surely be 
recommending some permu- 
tation of the alternative vote 
in the autumn. Mr Straw now 
says he is "perfectly relaxed” 
about A V: words spoken like a 
trooper, by a man hitherto 
proud to be the leading enemy 
of reform. A two-stage reform 


vote. I -ah and/or Lib. on each 
occasion. In either guise, it 
will favour the parties that lay 
claim to the centre ground, 
the more toter-changeably the 
better. As long as Mr Blair 
remains a competent conser- 
vative. economically unalann- 
Ing, it could dish Conserva- 
tism for a generation. 

There will be problems 
about these reforms which no 
successors will relish. They 
will make political action less 
easy. The second chamber 
will demand attention. Even 
in the modestly proportional 
realm of the alternative vote, 
coalition government is more 
likely. The template of the 
political culture will change 
from executive command to 
negotiated settlement. A 
prime minister will be judged 
by a more complex test than 
tiie successful exertion of bis 
will We will have a more 
continental style of politics, in 
which a variety of entities are 
accorded different propor- 
tions of power and influence. 
In the conventional sense, 
government will be “weaker” : 
less free to invent a poll tax or 
demonise dangerous dogs: a 
very good thing, say I — less 
good, say thrusting Thatcher- 
ite bestriders. 

Mr Blair may not be around 
to experience the results of 
what by his own exercise of 
will, he looks bent on achiev- 
ing. Some of those close to 
him will be surprised if he 
chooses to serve a full decade 
at the head of Labour's hege- 
mony. shaking off the unholy 
past, and making safe the pro- 
gressive future, are tasks 
enough for him: great work 
that is his ticket to history, on 
the journey whose direction 
he is checking every day. 


The gravy 
trains 



I ’VE BEEN itching for 
months to write a speech 
for a secretary of state. So 
here’s one for John P resco tt. 
**This month my department 
has to deal with one of the most 

outrageous scandals of our 
time. Thirty-five years ago. the 
nation was shocked when a 
gang of thieves stole £ 2 . 6 m 
(£35m at today’s prices) from a 
train. This became known as 
the Great Train Robbery. Now 
we are dealing with a train 
robbery which, has stolen £1 
hill inn — 30 times more than in 
1963 — from all of us. The rob- 
bery was set in motion by the 
current chairman of the Tory 
Party. Lord Parkinson, when 
he was secretary of state for 
transport. It was carried 
through with great zeal by his 
two successors— Sir Brian 
Mawhinneyand Sir George 
Young. They called it railway 
privatisation. 

"Three rolling-stock compa- 
nies were flogged off by the 
Tories for £1.8bn when they 
were worth £L9bn. These are 
not my figures. They come 
from the normally cautious 
National Audit Office. The mo- 
ment these companies were 
sold so cheaply, they became 
hot takeover bargains for the 
big boys in the private trans- 
port industry, who have 
snapped them up. 


fifi 1 


HE Tories 
claimed that Brit- 
ish Rail manage- 
ment was incompetent and 
could only be reformed by the 
‘discipline’ of private enter- 
prise. But who are the main 
beneficiaries of their Great 
Train Robbery? Why. the very 
managers the Tories berated 
for their incompetence. For 
instance, one of the leasing 
companies. Porterbrook, was 
bought by its old British Rafl 
managers for £300,000, and 
sold a few months later to Sta- 
gecoach for £83.7m. A director 
called Sandy Anderson made a 
personal profit of £33m. 

"Another team of railway 
bureaucrats bought Eversholt 
for £400,000 and sold it for 
£ 57 . 2 m. Nomura, sosme of 
whose ultimate bosses in 
Japan have recently been ar- 
rested for aflegedracketeering, 
made a profit of £330m on buy- 
ing and selling the third rail 
leasing company. AngeL The 
discipline of private enter- 
prise’ has led to the most reck- 
less profiteering imaginable. 

"Now the same thing is hap- 
pening in the railway operat- 
ing companies. Great Western 
Railways has an utterly appall- 
ing record. Their tr ains are 
badly equipped and run late 
more often than almost any- 
where else. They have just 
been fined £30.000 for polluting 
a river near Plymouth. The di- 
rectors of this disaster have 


Sean Connery could accidentally help give Scotland a Lib-Lab coalition 


What a turn-up 


Peter 

Hetherington 


T HE visitor arriving in 
Edinburgh from an- 
other continent could 
be forgiven for thinking 
that all the immense consti- 
tutional progress currently 

being made in Scotland was 
entirely of the Scottish 
National Party’s malting. 
While Labour dithers, the 
SNP have cheekily assumed 
the mantle of the party of 
the emerging Scottish par- 
liament. 

The closet (and not so 
closet) republicans — offi- 
cially, the SNP wants an 
independent Scotland to be- 
come a member of the Com- 
monwealth — have even 
managed to gain a little po- 
litical' capital from the Gov- 
ernment's apparent back- 
tracking over whether a 
one-time Edinburgh milk- 
man and tax-exiled super- 
star should get a knight- 


hood. Sean Cannery, former 
Tory-turued-SNP-snpporter, 
was most disappointed to 
learn that the honour was 
not to be forthcoming (al- 
though he wasn't supposed 
to know anyway). Quite dis- 
graceful, says a straight- 
faced SNP. And poor Donald 
Dewar, Labour’s Scottish 
Secretary, is placed on the 
defensive. 

Scots might never have 
been approaching this his- 
torical moment but for a 
Labour gov e rnment fulfill- 
ing. Its long-held commit- 
ment to deliver on 
devolution. 

But the message has be- 
come lost along the way, 
partly because of the SNP’s 
tactical amnesia. This, after 
all, was the party that 
throughout the 80s rejected 
all talk of home rule- con- 
sensus. Then, it would have 
no truck with a “toy town 
parliament”. 

Now, from the old mining 
county of Ayrshire to the 

fflynal suburbs of Glasgow. 


voters have been turning, 
yet again, to the Scottish 
nationalists in local council 
byelections. 

It's a familiar pattern In a 
country which last Septem- 
ber voted overwhelmingly 
— yet paradoxically, unen- 
thusiastically — for the 
return of a parliament after 
almost 300 years. The old 


The timing of the 
first election 
could not be worse 
for Labour 


enemies — Labour and the 
Scottish National Party — 
eame together against all 
expectations in a brief, 
cross-party alliance to push 
the case for limited home 
role, although for very dif- 
ferent reasons. 

While the latter saw the 
parliament as a means of 


pushing for the ultimate 
break with Britain and 
achieving independence, 
the former thought Its pack- 
age of political devolution 
would at least help to lance 
a long-running nationalist 
boil and keep Britain 
united. 

With Labour triumphant 

after delivering a Key mani- 
festo pledge — and. more 
importantly, with Tony 
Blair’s insistence on a refer- 
endum amply vindicated — 
the SNP clearly had much 
ground to make up. 

In its wildest moments, it 
could not have imagined 
that the task would have 
been so relatively easy. 
Bungled investigations into 
municipal cronyism, and 
sleaze in Glasgow and Ren- 
frewshire, by the Labour 
machine In London over the 
past few months, have not 
helped the cause of the tire- 
less Donald Dewar, who has 
been championing political 
devolution for most of his 
political life. A series of 


rank-and-file rebellions at 
Labour’s Scottish confer- 
ence In Perth last weekend, 
over Trident benefits to 
lone parents, and student 
fees, have handed oppo- 
nents some welcome ammu- 
nition, to the alarm of the 
leadership. With elections 
to that Scots parliament 
just over a year away, some 


comrades appeared more 
content with hammering 
New Labour than in attack- 
, ng the real enemy of 
nationalism. 

The tuning of the first 
Scottish parliamentary elec- 
tion - May, 1999 - could 
not be worse for Labour 
wtth Chancellor Brown still 
keeping a tight reign fa} 



the barefaced cheek to seek to 

flog their company off at a fan- 
tastic profit The chief execu- 
tive wfll get £3.7m for his 

shares — 100 times what he 

paid for them! A former direc- 
tor-general of the rightwing 
Institute of Directors, who was 
a part-time non-executive di- 
rector of Great Western, will 
pickup £750,000! 

"Perhaps you shrug your 
shoulders and say— ‘well, it is 
like winning the lottery'. Bu t 
lottery winnings come from 
people who have willingly 
paid into it These disgusting 
rail profits come from the Brit- 
ish taxpayer, who was never 
even asked to agree to them: 
and from our poor, under- 
funded railways which are 
still as heavily subsidised by 
the taxpayer as ever they were 
under public ownership. As 
for the Tory shibboleth about 
“increased competition'’, the 
new private railway compa- 
nies are all monopoly provid- 
ers. As they are snapped up by 
private transport monopolies, 
all British transport by bus or 
train will increasingly fall 
prey to a private duopoly far 
mor e remote and unaccount- 
able than a nationalised indus- 
try could ever be. 

"Labour campaigned vigor- 
ously against rail privatisa- 
tion, against fat cats, against 
sleaze. We have had enough of 
all three. I am this week intro- 
ducing a short bill Into the 
House of Commons which will 
block all future sales of rail- 
way companies at least until 
the companies offer their 
shares back to my department 
for the price they paid for 
them. There is an excellent 


No more 
profiteering. No 
more millionaires 
on our railway 


precedent for such emergent 
legislation. In 1964, immedi- 
ately after Labour took office 
Dick Crossman rushed 
through Parliament a short 
b 01 protecting tenants from 
eviction. He was out to stop t 
racketeer landlords, just as v 
are out to stop the railway 
racketeers. I can also an- 
nounce that the cabinet has 
decided to impose a windfall 
tax on the beneficiaries of tfa 

sale of the three leasing comj 
nles. I pledge finally to root o 
the senior officials in the De- 
partment of Transport respoi 
siblefor this scandal, and 
replace them with gamine 
public servants. The message 
is plain. 'Hiere will be no moi 
profiteering; no more new m 
nonaires on our railway, 
which we intend as soon as 
possible to make publicly- 
owned and publicly-account- 
able, as we promised." 

What John Prescott actual] 
said was this: "These system 


- t'kifuuoouu 

w a matter rfgreat regret, bi 
ton t have the power to be a 
to change that." As Lord Ad 
might have put it if he had 
applied his mind to modern 
Labour governments, "faux 
tends to corrupt. Abso 
lute impotence corrupts 
absolutely." 
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Boss Zhu 
takes over 

But rights still matter 

pJSjS rIr»2L ina /iS? ing? The National 

«5wSi 1 < 2TR BS5 < *EP ™ focuses 

han£l WOrld S blggeSt ( i uestion - 
ana me hardest one to answer The new 

Jyg, ^ °ffer an' economic 
S * face ofan unemployment 
threat as serious as that rtf the nre-war 

^ has ®° lved °ne crisis - 
' 0nary surge of 19g 3- He takes over 
with the reputation of being a real Boss 

gets ifrtihf^h^ 8 bureaucr acy budge. If he 
fish of the 0U£side World wili heave a 
SS ?; ^ ^“7 ex «?Pt for those who believe 
that getting it right*' should include real 
msprovements in China’s human rights. 

res ^ t ? f gettin g il wrong, everyone 
hp^es, could dwarf all current difficulties 
snd even past Soviet upheavals. 

1 ne shape of Mr Zhu’s economic package 
ki already clear as the NPC goes into its 

Cbina plans t0 a tril- 
. Pp US dollars in tlie next three years on 
intrastructure projects: these should both 
loosen regional blockages and create new 
jobs. Over the weekend Beijing leaders 
have been candid about the unemployment 
problem. On top of the 11.5 million state 
workers laid off last year, another 3.5 
millions will be cut This does not include 
millions of other urban dwellers and tens of 
millions in the countryside. Outgoing pre- 
mier Li Peng has also announced plans to 
make four million cadres redundant — 
though that still leaves another 20 million 
or so. The reform of loss-making state 
enterprises is supposed to take place over 


three years: ideally between one-third to 
one-half of their workers should be laid off. 
Mr zhu is unlikely to push this through 
rigorously: he knows that job losses are 
already leading to social unrest Western 
experts who snap at Mr Zhu’s heels to sack 
more people and pump even more money 
into the domestic economy are giving bad 
advice which could lead to “stagflation” 
and devaluation: on running China’s econo- 
my. the Boss may know best 
For both sides, China’s economic prob- 
lems ■ — and possibilities — have long 
provided a rationale for playing down 
human rights. The agenda is beginning to 
shift yesterday a China Daily commentary 
did not deny the right of foreign countries 
to express their concern: it argued instead 
that this should be achieved by dialogue — 
as the British-led EU is proposing to do. 
rather than by “confrontation” — as it 
accuses the US of doing. This is an illusory 
difference because all governments put 
strategic and economic relations with 
China ahead of human rights. Bill Clinton 
will be visiting Beijing as readily as Tony 
Blair. The only difference is that US public 
and congressional opinion demands more 
lip service paid to moral issues. It is not a 
question of isolating China, but of striking 
the right balance: the real danger in recent 
times has been appeasement 
Robin Cook believes that dialogue — or 
“engagement" — is beginning to pay off 
But it only produces tiny dividends such as 
yesterday's news, garnered by the Austrian 
Vice-President in Lhasa, that the boy Pan- 
chen Lama (recognised by the Dalai Tama 
and denounced by Beijing) is living in a 
remote Tibetan village. Last November's 
release of the dissident Wei Jingsheng was 
a bigger step. Mr Cook meets him tomor- 
row. tactfully after rather than before the 
foreign secretary's recent visit to Beijing. 


But the real human rights issues concern 
thousands of Chinese, unknown except to 
Amnesty, whose voices are stifled. 

Mr Zhu has dean hands from the past — 
unlike others still in the leadership. Other 
younger, more open-minded, Chinese offi- 
cials, managers and intellectuals are wait- 
ing their turn who may eventually take 
China further forward. But easing the pres- 
sure helps the Party diehards, not them. 
There is nothing wrong with dialogue — 
but it must not muffle criticism eitber. 


Wizard of Oz 

Israel’s laureate deserves prize 

ISRAEL does not have a poet laureate but 
if it did, it would almost certainly be Amos 
Oz. For three decades he has been that 
country's foremost man of letters, writing 
brooding, complex novels — which never- 
theless sell in Jeffrey Archer numbers: one 
book shifted 10.000 copies on the first day of 
publication. But Oz is more than Israel’s 
leading novelist He is also the intellectual 
inspiration of the country's peace move- 
ment an early champion of Palestinian 
rights and a defiant spokesman of dear- 
eyed secularism. The decision to award 
him this year’s prestigious Israel Prize was 
a recognition of that contribution — but 
also a victory for the sane, humane brand 
of Zionism he has come to personify. 

Now the hot-beads of the Israeli right 
want Oz to be denied his reward. They say 
his 1989 description of West Bank settlers 
as a “cruel Messianic cult” and a “Jewish 
Hizbollah" puts him beyond the pale. Hard- 
liners say they will fight all the way to 
Israel’s supreme court to change the deci- 
sion; “moderates’* say he should only be 
honoured if he apologises first 


Of course, he must do nothing of the sort 
His last name means courage, or strength 
— and he needs to draw on those qualities 
now. He also needs the backing of his many 
friends and admirers around the world. For 
Oz has long been the literary West's favour- 
ite Israeli, a representative of the Jewish 
state as it might have been: strong, fiery 
and eminently civilized. While his country- 
men grew dizzy with dreams of a Greater 
Israel he warned them of the dangers of 
squatting on another people’s land. Zion- 
ism. he said, was a movement to liberate 
people, not turf. With his gift for political 
metaphor, he said Jews and Arabs were 
like a married couple who had proved they 
could no longer live together they should 
divorce, with a “just and fair separation of 
assets.” His explanation of Israel’s right to 
exist was equally simple. The Jewish claim 
on Palestine was that of the drowning man 
clasping a piece of wood: he had a right to 
grasp it, even if that meant asking another 
man to share — but he could not grab the 
whole thing for himself. On that logic. Oz 
was one of the first advocates of the two- 
state solution which today remains the 
region’s best hope for peace. In this. Israel’s 
50th year. Amos Oz deserves his prize: his 
wisdom is needed now more than ever. 


Winner takes 2nd 

F1A must reform or move over 

IF A jockey “pulls” a mount during a race 
in order to allow another horse from the 
same stable to win, it is rightly regarded as 
a major offence with very serious conse- 
quences. When the same happens in For- 
mula One — as it did over the weekend 
when David Coulthard pulled over with two 
laps to go to allow his team mate. Mika 


Hakkmen. to win the Australian Grand Prix 

— it is seen by the authorities as hardly 
worthy of comment When the race organis- 
ers complained yesterday to FIA, a spokes- 
man for motor racing’s so-called governing 
body said it would be wrong to sanction the 
McLaren team because the practice was so 
well established. The blandness of the FIA 
response will surprise no one who has 
followed its recent history. 

Instead of being a watchdog, the FIA acts 
like a pussy cat without teeth. Last year 
when Michael Schumacher was found 
guilty of deliberately r amming a car being 
driven at very high speed by his rival 
Jacques Villeneuve — an act with poten- 
tially horrendous consequences — it merely 
stripped him of his place and sentenced him 
to the fTA’s equivalent of a hard boot camp 

— participation in an FIA road safety 
campaign. That’ll teach him. Former world 
champion John Surtees was right yesterday 
when he called for motor racing chiefs to 
dock points from teams who manipulate 
Grand Prix finishes. 

They have to make up their minds 
whether it is a competitive race or merely a 
hi-tech fashion show (in which case teams 
can do what they like). If it is the former 
then they must restore the concept of a 
competitive race. If teams nan decide who 
should win or who should come second then 
all betting should be banned. Punters who 
bet on David Coulthard winning will rightly 
feel outraged. If there are any private deals 
within, or between, trams then they should 
be published in the race programme in 
advance so spectators and punters know 
exactly what it is they are watching. Grand 
Prix racing is a huge — British — success 
story but it won't be taken seriously as a 
sport until the FIA cleans up its act or, 
tetter still hands over its judicial power to 
an independent body. 


Letters to the Editor 


The arcane 
and the able 

S O the union flag will now 
fly over Buckin gham Pal- 
ace during the Queen's ab- 
sence; future generations of 
Royals may be denied the op- 
portunity of using the title 
HRH: and we will be spared 
the embarrassment of bowing 
or curtsying if we come into 
contact with these people 
(Palace revolution on cards. 
March 7>. And you call that a 
revolution? 

David Northmore. 

London. 

I SEE you do not know the 
difference between an evan- 
gelist and an evangelical (Lib- 
eral bishop blocked. March 7). 
A gay man could soon tell 
you. In their own terms, an 
evangelist would seek his 
conversion. An evangelical 
would be preoccupied with 
bis perversion- To call one the 
other is to call darkness light. 
Rev Dr John Stacey. 
Woodford Green. 

Essex. 

I AN Aitken suggested that 
I the Drones Club did not 
have a tie (Women keep out. 
February 28). In fact in the 
last but one chapter of the 
final Jeeves and Bertie novel. 
Aunts Aren't Gentlemen, it 
was described as “a rich pur- 
ple. There was talk at one 
time of having it crimson 
with white spots, but the sup- 
porters of that view were out- 
voted." 

Tony Ring. 

Editor, Wooster Sauce. 
GtMissenden, 


\ A /HAT do women want? To 
V V get out of poverty, maybe: 
of the 1.3 billion poor people m 
the world 70 per cent are 
women. Let's mark Interna- 
tional Women's Day (March 81 
by working towards elimina t- 
in g female poverty. 

Dr Frederick Mulder. 
London. 


Crazed killers and crazier policies 


“| "HANKS are due to Ray 

I Rowden (Fear of killers. 

I March 91 for hi g hli ghting 
the dangerous trend in mental 
health policy making The ser- 
vice users and their champ- 
ions could indeed do with the 
understanding, and f unding , 
that has previously been 
directed at the Aids issue, but 
it is not likely to happen. 

The problems appear to be. 
first that it is the Clurus-type 
killings which prompt media 
attention and government 
action and so. Inevitably, pub- 
lic safety becomes the starting 
point from which we talk 
about mental health policy. 
The other more fundamental 
problem is less talked about 
the absence of any such group- 
ing as “the mentaEy ill "I 
would be no more linked to 
Christopher dunis because 
rd been in a mental hospital 
than 1 am to Fred West be- 
cause I recently put a new 
floor in my kitchen. 

What most people with men- 


tal health problems have in 
common is only the crude and 
often damag in g effects of med- 
ical treatment poor service 
planning, and the absence of a 
community that cares. 

If you want to campaign for 
sound mental health policy, 
user and carer involvement in 
p lannin g Is a finp starting 
point If you want to avoid kill- 
ers the group to watch out for 
is “partners", not the men- 
tally ill or Gloucester builders. 
Patrick Graham. 

Cardiff 

R AY Rowden's views about 
the fixture of men tal health 
policy are a breath of fresh air 
In a debate dominated by mis- 
information end knee-jerk 
policy-making. A return to in- 
stitutionalisation is unlike ly 
to increase public safety but 
certain to increase the level of 
abuse that people with mental 
illness suffer. 

If the Government wishes to 
make the public safer, then 


more rights are needed for 
people with mental illness, not 
less. There needs to be the 
right to care, so that people 
can get the support they want 
but are often refused: there 
needs to be anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation with real bite, 
so people can get jobs; there 
needs to be a right to high 
quality housing. 

If the Government really be- 
lieves that the answer to pub- 
lic safety is to lock people up 
who may pose a danger to the 
public then I suggest a statist- 
ically far more deserving 
group to imprison would be 
people who drink and drive. 
Nigel Rose. 

Schizophrenia Media Agency, 
Manchester. 

THE large mental hospitals 
I were always deprived of 
money for their patients, to 
the benefit of file physically 
iff Resources were taken from 
the mental health budget 
whenever a new general hos- 


pital was built or extended. 
There was never fending fora 
c ommuni ty programme. Insti- 
tutionalisation was a combi- 
nation oflow-cost care and an 
accumulation of people in 
chronic illness who lacked In- 
ternal direction and lacked an 
ability to engage with each 
other. 

Hie illness has not gone 
from these people. They are 
now dependent on agency car- 
ers, less trained and inexper- 
ienced; or, on family care, ex- 
cluded from the professional 
caring loop by respect for the 
“user" individuality, and con- 
fidentiality. Authorities pre- 
fer to deal with “users", ignor- 
ing the experience of “carers 
of’, who live with the prob- 
lems of caring for “users” 
week in and year round. De- 
pendent people do not have 
the s am e rights as those who 
carry their burden. 

Dr DH Yates. 

Wadebridge, 

Cornwall. 


Pulled a fast one 

I AM appalled at the behav- 
liour ofthe McLaren team in 
Sunday’s Australian Grand 
Prix in fixing the result of the 
race (Driver pact hands Finn 
unreal victory. March 9). This 
destroys Formula One as a 
spectacle and is against the 
ethos of sport 
Some questions come to 
mind. What about people who 
bet on the result in good faith? 
What If this practice is ex- 
tended to other sports? The 
horse in the lead after 50 yards 

of the race wins? The first goal 
wins the football match? The 
first ball potted wins the 
snooker frame? The possibili- 
ties are endless. 

I also think the rrv com- 
mentary team should have 
challenged Ron Dennis and 
his drivers about the tactics 



used. Instead they went all 
mealy-mouthed. The post-race 
press conference was not 
shown live, and had obviously 
been edited — what didn't 
they want us to hear? 

ITV need to get some chal- 
lenge and bite into their cover- 
age. or they should give it 
back to the BBC. 

Dave Murray. 

Greenford, Middx 


A NY pretence that Formula 
/AOne motor racing is a sport 
disappeared into a cloud of 
smoke after the arranged con- 
clusion to the Australian 
Grand Prix. The Labour Party 
must now rue the day that it 
ever got Itself mixed up in this 
charade. 

Bobert Jones. 

Bury St Edmunds, 

Suffolk. 


On our panel 

W0UR articles yesterday on 
I what women want (Moth- 
ers want right to stay with 
their children) and the Govern- 
ment’s strategy towards 
women and families (A welfare 
state that works) were a wel- 
come contrast to the simplistic 
view we hear so often now that 
all women want is a job and 
institutional childcare. 

At the Family Policy Studies 
Centre, we have begun to feel 
increasingly out of step argu- 
ing for choice; that parents 
sometimes want to care tor 
their own children; that going 
all out tor new ways of fund ■ 
ing/subsidising formal child 
care will cost a lot (no one can 
really say bow much) and may 
not be cost effective. 

Ceridwen Roberts. 

Director, FPSC. 


He eats fried bread 



oulxl like John 

[is appearance is 
r Lab our that It 
sense to accuse 
tyle scandals in- 
>rty dealers. He 
used of working 
Is, tike getting 
m to clock infer 
j’s up the book- 
ring around bis 
b whispering: 
Three hundred 
iis costs in the 

unrl enmo 


ing round at work and, oh 
dear, some of it made its way 
into the back of my van. 
Twenty notes, it's yours.” 
Instead he’s embroiled in 
the sort of allegations from 
which the defence is: “My 
family and I didn’t discuss the 
matter*’. However Innocent 
Prescott is. it seems peculiar 
♦hat his son. wbo lives at the 
family home, could be in- 
volved in buying 20 houses 
and not mention it Surely 
Mrs Prescott knew, the way 
mothers do. Wasn't there a 
conversation that went 
“Where have you been?" 
"Out” 

“Out where?" 

“Just out,’’ 

“You've been oat buying 20 
houses, that’s where you've 
been, I can tell from the look 
on your face” 

The other Issue, of the un- 
registered donation, doesn't 
count because it comes from 
the Tories. "There is a trad- 
itional way to dear these 
things up," said Norman 
Fowler. Presumably he wants 


Prescott to copy the Tory tra- 
dition, which would mean get- 
ting the Joseph Rowntree 
Reform Trust to Invest in 
dodgy shares in Cyprus, grab- 
bing another £270.000 off them, 
hiding it until the company 
goes bust, giving a watch to 
the chairman, finally getting 
caught, saying “Oops” and 
never returning a penny. 

Prescott’s strength Is that 
you could imagine having a 
pint with him, whereas a 
drink with any of his col* 
leagues Is unimaginable. 
They’d fidget, mumble about 
public borrowing, tell you 
how they had their kitchen 
and living room knocked into 
one, say- "My word It’s ten 
past eight”, and scurry off 
clutching some folders. 

Prescott you think, would 
say: “After this we’ll go down 
the Ship; old Stan ’ll do us a 
lock-in. I*ve only got a cabinet 
meeting in the morning, I can 
miss that" 

Winch is why it’s important 
to remind yourself that Pres- 
cott’s role is to be Blair with a 


northern accent. It’s Just that 
the message is somehow more 
disarming as “Ee, I tell thee 
what lad, thou’s got to *ave 
cuts or else thou’s not being 
prudent”. 

This is how he persuades 
the left to vote with the right 
at Labour conference, with 
speeches that amount to: 
“Some folk say this motion is 
anti-union. Wen, how can it 
be? 1 support it and I eat fried 
bread.” 

In this respect, like Fowler, 
he’s respecting tradition. 
When a Labour leader is on a 
roll- “There’s nothing you can 
tell me about strikes, I was in 
the front row at the Peasants' 
revolt you know," it’s certain 
that he’s about to finis h with 
“That’s why I say the only 
way to win this campaign is 
to call it off”. 

Prescott stands out in New 
Labour because he did lead 
strikes, and dearly resents 
Blair and Mandclson’s man- 
ner- But then he defends 
everything they do. In last 
week’s reply to Roy Hatters- 


)ey in this paper, he denied 
that the Government had 
made concessions to the 
Countryside Alliance. Yet the 
Cabinet sent someone on the 
march. Which is as much of a 
concession as if Prescott 
tipped a jug of water over his 
own head to prove that he 
really does understand the 
ways of Cbumbawamha. 

Throughout the article he 
rlaima that New Labour is 
doing a fine job of standing up 
to big business. So there are 
two possible explanations. One 
is that the rest of the Cabinet 
hide from him what they’re 
doing. L»kg something from 
Mission Impossible they make 
mock newspapers, prepare 
false TV reports, invite actors 
in to pretend they're union 
leaders and say to diem “Of 
course well fulfil our prom- 
ises on union recognition”, 
leaving Prescott bemused as to 
why anyone's disappointed. 

Or, when he writes about 
the radical achievements of 
New Labour, partly he’s trying 
to convince himself. Like so 


Hancock left 
his stamp on us 

A S THE author of two books 
on Tony Hancock's work. 1 
had hoped that, after 30 years, 
the fact that he was the great 
est post-war British comedian 
was more important than his 
personal problems. Not. it ap- 
pears, according to the Royal 
Mail (Why Hancock tribute 
failed stamp of approval. 
March 9). 

So that precludes stamps 
commemorating Van Gogh, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Sylvia Plath, Tchai- 
kovsky and Marilyn Monroe 
(suicides), and Gaugln, Schu- 
mann and Maxim Gorky (at- 
tempted suicides)? Hancock, 
with Simpson and Gallon, 
pioneered naturalistic situa- 
tion comedy and paved the 
way for later shows such as 
Yes, Minister. 

Roger WilmnL 
Surbiton, 

Surrey. 

T ONY Hancock is in good 
company. On the 100th an- 
niversary of his death, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, whose 
imagination permeates the 
20th century and will con- 
tinue to do so long into the 
21st, was thought, for some 
unfathomable reason, to be 
unworthy of commemoration 
on a postage stamp. 

Alan Young. 

Aberdeen. 

R alph steadman may 
be correct in bis suspicion 
that the Royal Mail “did not 
want the Queen’s head on a 
stamp with human tragedy on 
it” but surely a comedian who 
earned his place in the pub- 
lic’s affection by dint of his 
talent and hard work is 
rather more deserving of his 
image appearing there than 
someone who achieved her 
high profile by accident of 
birth? 

Steve Green. 

Olton, 

SoLihulL 


many Labour Party members, 
deep down he’s troubled by the 
nonsense he defends but un- 
able to see an alternative, he 
marches stoically forward, oc- 
casionally whispering an aside 
like: "That Mandelson's a 
toff”. Which is why through- 
out Labour's record on the 
Gulf war, poll tax. Clause 4, 
benefit cuts and so on. he’s 
scowled, huffed and grunted 
but never voiced a word of 
public opposition. 

And when the white paper 
on union recognition arrives, 
it will be Prescott who is sent 
to ten the unions: "Ay. it’s not 
bad is this. You've only to win 
backing of majority of direc- 
tors and yer in." 

And now that his son's be- 
coming known as a property 
developer, Prescott must be. 
afraid that one day he’ll say to 
Prescott junior: 

“Where have you been?" 

“Out” 

“Out where?” 

“10 Downing Street if you 
must know. Weren’t you 
invited?" 


Taking care of the health - 
and wealth - of the nation 


B Y suggesting that arise in 
the prescription charge 
could be obviated by cutting 
pharmaceutical industry prof- 
its, Celia Dignan (Letters, 
March 4) takes a one-eyed ap- 
proach to the situation. 

As she acknowledges, the 
pharmaceutical industry's 
maTimnm profits are already 
capped to stay within the aver- 
age profit range of FT 500 com- 
panies — but there is no guar- 
antee that they will achieve . 
these levels. Spending per 
bead on medicines in the UK 
is already near the bottom of 
the world league. 

Developing medicines is a 
high-risk business. And phar- 
maceutical companies use 
their profits to invest nearly 
£6 milli on a day, or about 20 
per cent of their output in the 
search for new medicines. 

The benefits of this input 
into research are enormous, 
both to the health of the 
country and also to its wealth. 
Medicines earn more for Brit- 
ain in foreign currency than 
anything else except North 


Sea oiL In 1996 this amounted 
to £225 billion. 

Clearly the pharmaceutical 
Industry can only continue to 
make this scale of investment 
if there is confidence in the 
Government’s ability to think 
in the longer term and to con- 
sider the larger picture. It is 
very short-sighted to look for 
ways of making immediate 
cash savings without consid- 
ering how that affects the 
long-term ability of the indus- 
try to produce the medicines' 
which benefit humanity and 
which make such a vital con- 
tribution to the country's 
economic well-being. 

Prof Trevor M Jones. 
Director general. 

Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry, 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary can be found on Page 10 
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If you love food, you'll positively relish 
Food Illustrated. 

It’s a brand-new monthly magazine 
devoted to all things culinary. Among its 
pages you'll find fresh and innovative 
features, irresistible recipes and tips on 
entertaining, as well as articles on 
restaurants, chefi, bakers and brewers. 
You’ll also find pages with an international 
flavour — die latest food trends from 
Sydney to the streets of Bolivia. 

To savour the whole eating experience, 
feast your eyes on Food Illustrated. 


s 12 March 


Food Dlustrated is published monthly by John Brown Publishing 
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1 0 OBITUARIES 


Lord Donaldson of Kingsbridge 


^ cuardianj^ 


Parties and prisons 


J ACK Donaldson, who 
has died aged 90. was 
a deeply committed 
social reformer who 
made an Immense 
contribution to public service 
in his long and varied life. 
Made a life peer in 1967, he 
served in the Labour govern- 
ments of the 1970s, latterly as 
Minister for the Arts. 

Donaldson came from an 
upper-class background: his 
Gather was the Rev Stuart 
Donaldson, a distinguished 
master of Magdalene College. 
Cambridge, while his mother 
was Lady Albinia Donaldson, 
a daughter of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity 
College. Cambridge, where he 
took first-class honours In 
moral science and law. 

On leaving Cambridge, 
Jack Donaldson worked be- 
tween 1935 and 1938 for the 
pioneering Peckham Health 
Centre, which offered a range 
of badly-needed services in 
one of the most deprived 
areas of London. The centre, 
which closed with the onset of 
the second world war. made a 
lasting impact on thinking 
and poLicy about healthcare 
provision. 

War service in the Royal 
Engineers reinforced Jack 
Donaldson's determination to 
work for a fairer society. It 
also brought him into contact 
with prominent members of 
future Labour governments, 
including Anthony Crosland 
and Denis Healy (of whom 
Jack said: “He was the first 
officer l met who was far 
more intelligent than 1 was.”) 
Jack had married Frankie 
{the distinguished biographer 


Walter Easey 


Frances Annesley Lonsdale) 
in 1935. and when the war was 
over, they settled at a farm in 
Gloucestershire. There are 
frequent references to the 
sociable Donaldsons In the di- 
aries of his friend and 
Gloucestershire neighbour, 
Evelyn Waugh: a typical ex- 
ample, from June 1955, read; 
“Donaldsons, Sunday. Much 
champagne drunk." The two 
men shared an interest in P J 
Wodehouse and claret. 
Frances Donaldson wrote that 
Waugh maintain ed “unbro- 



ken affection for Jack because 
Jack is so difficult to offend. 

He is very amiable, very con- 
fident, and unshakeably toler- 
ant of small teases." 

It was after a move from 
Gloucestershire to another 
farm, in Buc kinghamshir e, 
that Jack first developed an 
interest in the penal system 
and, in particular, prison 
reform. He became a member 
of the board of visitors at the 
nearby Grendon psychiatric 
prison (which he chaired 
from 1963-69), and. in 1961, 


honorary secretary of the 
National Association of Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Soci- 
eties (Nadpas). In 1966, he be- 
came the first chairman of the 
National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Of- 
fenders (Nacro), founded In 
that year as the successor 
body to Nadpas. 

Jack's determination, drive 
and enthusiasm were crucial 
to the successful development 
of the organisation. When it 
began, Nacro had eight staff. 
Under his chairmanship 

In contrast to the 
effortless 

superiority of many 
from a similar 
background, his 
manner was one 
of ‘effortless 
equality 3 

(1966-73) and his presidency 
(1973-97), it grew into an 
organisation which now helps 
more than 25.000 people every 
year. 

Jack was made a life peer in | 
1967 and, following the elec- 
tion of a Labour government 
in 1974, Harold Wilson ap- 
pointed him as parliamentary 
under-secretary at the North- 
ern Ireland Office, where his 
main responsibilities were the 
prison system and agriculture 
— both areas in which he had 
previous experience. In North- 


ern Ireland, he was Instru- 
mental in i n t roduc e a con- 
ditional release scheme for 
prisoners in Northern Ireland 
to compensate for the lack of a 
parole schema. He greafly en- 
joyed his time in office: every- 
one in Northern Ireland liked 
him and he was affectio nately 
known as the Minister of 
Parties. 

In 1976, he was promoted to 
the post of Minister for the 
Arts. He described it at the 
time as “the only Job I 
wanted, bar one. at the Home 
Office working for penal 
reform". Jack showed an im- 
pressive ability to rise above 
political infighting. His posi- 
tion also allowed him to in- 
dulge his great love of music 
in general and opera in par- 
ticular — a love which had 
also involved his serving as a 
director of Covent Garden 
from 1958 to 1974, and of 
Sadler’s Weills from 1963 to 
1974. 

After the 1979 election. Jack 
became an assiduous back- 
bench peer. He joined the 
newly-formed Social Demo- 
crats in 1981, persuaded in 
particular by the views of his 
friend and former ministerial 
colleague, - Shirley W illiams , 
and later switched to the Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

His co mmitmen t to penal 
reform continued as strongly 
as ever. In 1980, he became 
secretary of the all-party 
Penal Affair s Group, chaired 
its working group on life sen- 
tence prisoners which pro- 
duced an influential report in 
1986. and was a frequent con- 
tributor to. and instigator o£ 
debates on penal reform in 
the Lords. He encouraged 


organisations concerned with 
the penal system to co-ordi- 
nate their lobbying work and, 
together with the late Baron- 
ess Ewart-Biggs, was a key in- 
fluence behind the formation 
of the Penal Affairs Consor- 
tinrn in 1989 as a means of 
improving the impact of joint 
lobbying for penal reform. 

Despite increasing physical 
frailty, he continued to -turn 
out regularly to support Na- 
cro. As recently as last No- 
vember, he attended the 
organisation’s annual general 
meeting to hear its nhalrmar 
Tony Christopher, pay ful- 
some and deserved tribute to 
his tireless dedication to Na- 
cro and its work. 

Jack’s b earing was aristo- 
cratic and confident, yet, at 
the same time, affable and 
without a trace off condesen- 
sion. In contrast to the effort- 
less superiority of many from 

a liwilar harV- g nM i in rf , his 

manner would be better de- 
scribed as “effortless equal- 
ity”. Jack Donaldson's ami- 
ability and enjoyment of life 
was rooted in his family life. 
He had a happy childho od as 
one of three children, and he 
Titmooif haH three children, a 
son and two daughters. 
Throughout his life, he com- 
bined an unusual blend cf 
personal charm, an enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of civi- 
lised life, a compassionate na- 
ture and a deep commitment 
to social reform. 

Paul Cavadhw 

John George Stuart Donaldson 
(Lord Donaldson of Kings- 
bridge). bom October 9, 1907; 
died March 8, 1998 


May the force be with you 


F OR 10 years. Walter Ea- 
sey, who has died aged 
56. was a Hong Hong 
plain-clothes policeman In 
the anti-corruption branch, 
rising to the rank of inspec- 
tor. Yet, by the 1970s, he had 
become a revolutionary and 
political campaigner against 
corruption In the colony, 
working, with unswerving 
commitment, through his 
ill-funded Hong Kong 
research project 
Born and educated in Can- 
terbury, Easey left Keele Uni- 
versity before taking his 
degree to join the Hong Kong 
police. But after his decade 
there and a spell as a private 
detective In Toronto, he 
returned to London. There he 
studied Chinese history and 
literature at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 
where his close friend and 
mentor became Malcolm 
Caldwell, the lecturer whose 
influence helped to trans- 
form Easey’s anti-authoritar- 
ianism — and love of ordi- 
nary people — into a fierce 
and angry communism. 

To support himself and his 


project he worked as a bar- 
man at SOAS, which be ran 
as a kind of multi-racial. East 
End locaL There Walter, all 
six-foot-plus of him, presided 
over a woman anthropolo- 
gist-cum-flddle player and 
myself as we taught Irish 
dancing to Vietnamese, In- 
dian and Arab students. In 
the SOAS basement be used 
his tae kwan-do black belt to 
teach self-defence, and, as a 
reliable left-wing heavy, he 
acted as bodyguard to the 
CIA defector, Philip Agee, in 
the 1970s. 


W ALTER bad become 
an authority on the 
London triads of the 
1980s, but by that decade — 
as funding for Hong Kong 
research dried up — he 
changed career a gain and 
began police liaison work. He 
joined the Greater London 
Council and local authority 
police committees, pressing 
for an increase in police 
acou n tability. Working with 
the Metropolitan Police, he 
was critical of much police 
practice, and loathed what he 
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| saw of corruption and racism 
in its ranks. Yet he could also 
he a fierce defender of the 
force, especially its rank and 
tile whom he saw as ill-led 
and often betrayed by their 
superiors. 

Through all this, Walter 
Easey was an intensely local 
man, working in Elephant 
and Castle community poli- 
tics. In" the liberty-hall atmo- 
sphere of the Henshaw Arms, 
he argued for tenants' associ- 
ations, street committees — 
and parties. He fought causes 
popular and unpopular, he 
was, for example, a vocal sup- 
porter of Peter Tatchell’s bid 
to win the Bermondsey 
Labour candidacy. 

Walter's first marriage, in 
Canada, was to the architect 
Phyllis Chia. From 1975 to 
1984, he lived with Anna Da- 
vin, and they had a daughter, 
Sally, to whom he was de- 
voted. In 1987, he married 
Ellen Jordan, a teacher, art- 
ist and educationalist whose 
political commitment and in- 
fectious humour matched his 
own. 

He was not always easy to 
be with, and in anger against 
injustice might dismiss those 
less politically intense than 
himself. Yet he was the great- 
est of friends to those be 
loved and trusted, open- 
handed and generous. An ex- 
ceptionally fine cook, he 
loved a good song and a pint 
of beer. 


Alan Hawkins 



Birthdays 


Prince Edward, 34: Kim 
Campbell, former prime min- 
ister of Canada, 51; Sir Paul 
Condon, commissioner, Met- 
ropolitan Police, 51; Garth 
Crooks, footballer, broad- 
caster. 40; Lady (Marcia) 
Falkender. 66; Barry Gardi- 
ner, Labour MP, 41; Gen Sir 


Jackdaw 


Twill 
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Loving Lolita 

PEOPLE reading Nabokov's 
Lolita for the first time are 
often baffled by their own reac- 
tion. Those who haven’t read it 
fora while approach It again 
nervously, as if afraid of what 
they win learn abouttheirold 
attitudes or their old selves. 

It’s not that the book, the story 
Of the loves, travels, and undo- 
ing of Humbert Humbert and 
Dolores Haze, a middle-aged 
European man and a 12-year- 
old American girl, is ftmnier 
than we want it to be. Or that 
Humbert’s tacky charm 
stretches much further than it 
has any right to. It's that we 
really don’t know where we 
are: why we are laughing, what 
to do with our discomfort. 
There's also the sense that Lo- 


Easey . . . anti-authoritarian 

Rod Prince adds: After be- 
coming a Maoist, Walter Ea- 
sey had a lapel badge made, 
reading: “Hong Kong police, 
the best force money can 
buy." When Margaret 
Thatcher visited Hong Kong, 
he applied to join the press 
party; shortly afterwards, his 
house was raided by police, 
who claimed to be looking for 
stolen goods. As they studied 
his Hong Kong filing cabinet, 
Walter remarked: “Funny, 
when I was at police training 
college, they always said to 
lot* in the cupboard or the 
shed for stolen goods." 

Later, an apologetic senior 
officer came to say he had 
received a many phone calls 
from Hong Kong newspapers, 
and wished to assure Mr Ea- 
sey that the Special Branch 
had not been operating on his 
patch — not to his knowl- 
edge. anyway. 

Walter Easey, campaigner, bom 
October 11, 1941; died February 
23, 1998 


John Learmont, prison secu- 
rity investigator, 64; Tony 
Leonard, chief constable, 
Humberside, 59; Lord 
(Michael) Montague, millen- 
nium commissioner, 66; Sir 
Graeme Odgers, chairman. 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, 64; Andrew 
Parrott, conductor. 51; 
Sharon Stone, film actress, 
40; Fou Ts’ong, pianist, 64. 


lita, the girl, rather than the 
book, has become part of our 

language, the name of a condi- 
tion. But do we know what that 
condition is? 

Michael Wood on Adrian 
Lyne 's adaptation of Lolita, in 
The New York Review of 
Books. 

Pi points 

ITS only the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its 
diameter, but it does go on a 
bit forever, in fact. This is 
because pi is an Irrational 
□umber, which means it can’t 
be expressed as a ratio, so the j 
3.141592 you may have learned 
at school Is only a crude ap- 
proximation- No matter bow 
for you work it out you will 
never reach a final answer. As- 
siduous ar ithm etic ians have 
worked out more and more 
places over the centu r ies. The 
world record of over 50 billion 
decimal places was accom- 
plished after a super-computer 
had puffed away for days and 
days. But aft these decimal 
places are completely, utterly 
useless. The six or seven built 
into most electronic calcula- 
tors are accurate enough for 
just about everything in real 
life. 


James Smeall 


J AMES Smeall, who has 
died aged 90, rebuilt St 
Luke’s College, Exeter, 
from the rubble of a 1942 air 
raid and transformed a local 
academy into a centre of 
excellence. 

Smeall took over the college 
in 1943 having been bead of 
Chesterfield G rammar School 
for four years. At Queen's 
College, Cambridge, he had 
switched from English to ar- 
chaeology and anthropology. 
He then moved into teachi n g. 

Within five years of 
SmeaU's arrival at St Luke’s, 
the buildings were restored 
and new ones were being 
added. By 1947, it was the 
largest of the Church training 
colleges. The old rule-book 
was torn up for returning ex- 
servicemen, and the college 
developed a uniquely liberal 
atmosphere. 

SmaaTl maintained that he 
knew nothing about education 
and could' be scathing about 
the idea of it being a subject. 
But it was axiomatic to him 
that those who were going to 
educate had to be highly edu- 
cated. He also knew that com- 
munity and quality went hand 

In hand and that rarnrmmities 

needed symbols. He revived 
rugby at the college and. by 
the mid-1950s, the annual fix- 
ture with Loughborough be- 
came a key training colleges' 
event At his retirement in 
1972, St Luke's had nearly 
1,400 undergraduates; in 1978, 
it became part of Exeter 
University. 

In 1952, Sme all’s book on 
satire. Parody and Burlesque 
was published. Generous and 
caring, he himself had a sar- 
donic wit, with parsons and 
politicians his prime targets. 
As mayor in 1965, he pricked 
pomposity with a vengeance 
— and the town loved him. In 
retirement, he nursed his 
wife, Rae, until her death in 
1984 and then lived life again 
to the full. He leaves one 
daughter. 


Jack Prie st ley 


James Leathley Smeall. college 
principal, bom June 1G. 1907; 
died February 24, 1998 



Aitken ... his work Illuminated the Scots language and. by extension, the national culture 

Professor Jack Aitken 

The word in Scotland 


F OR 80 years. Professor 
Jack Aitken. who has 
died aged 76, was edi- 
tor of the Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue 
(Dost). The ambitious aim of 
this dictionary Is to provide a 
comprehensive source of ref- 
erence for all words found in 
Scots texts, from Lowland 
Scots* be ginning s in the 11 th 
century to the 17th century, 
by which time social and cul- 
tural changes In Scotland had 
irrevocably altered its status 
and function. 

Aitken. an Edinburgh man 
with a degree In English lan- 
guage and literature, worked 
as assistant editor of the Dost 
until 1956, when he suc- 
ceeded w illiam Craigie. its 
first editor. He held this post 
until his retirement in 1988, 
combining the work for 
much of this period with that 
of a lecturer in English lan- 
guage at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh universities, and later 
senior lecturer and reader at 
Edinburgh- 

Under Aitken 's direction, 
the project became even more 
ambitious. He initiated a new 
reading programme, greatly 
increasing the number of 
works consulted for the 
dictionary, and widening its 
geographical and topical 
range. This resulted in 
longer, more detailed and 
more systematically orga- 
nised entries in the third and 
subsequent volumes of the 
dictionary compared to the 
first two. With the increased 
academic scope of the project 
came increasing financial 
burdens; and the dictionary, 
chronically under-funded, at 
times seemed on the point of 
collapse. It is to Aitken's wis- 
dom as a scholar, and his ded- 


ication as a researcher, that 
we - owe the stature of the 
dictionary among the great 
lexicographical projects of the 
world; it is to his untiring 
labour and dogged determina- 
tion that it gyisfs atalL 
Aitken's work Is seminal in 
the development of Scots lin- 
guistic studies as an aca- 
demic subject His many pub- 
lished articles and conference 
papers now form part of the 
bedrock knowledge on which 
the subject rests, and much of 
the information regularly 
reprinted in standard works 
in the field came from his lec- 
ture notes and handouts. 

He resigned from his lec- 
tureship in 1979, leaving as 
his legacy a whole generation 
of Scots language students 
who owed their interest in. 
and knowledge of the subject 
to his inspired teaching: the 
shrewd, kindly and humorous 
manner with which his erudi- 
tion was always displayed is 
as much an ingrained mem- 
ory among those who encoun- 
tered it as is the fascination of 
his subject From then until 
his retirement he devoted his 
energy to lexicography. 

A ITKEN’S editorship of , 
the Dost earned him 
an international repu- 
tation and several 
consulting posts — on The 
Middle English Dictionary. 
dictionaries of Old English 
and early modern English 
pronunciation, and even a 
historical dictionary of San- 
skrit He was a pioneer in the 
application of computers to 
lexicography: the Older Scots 
Textual Archive, a large-scale 
database on which the Dost in 
Its late 'stages has drawn ex- 
tensively. is the result of his 


initiative. Aitken did not live 
to see the completion of the 
project to which he had de- 
voted most of his life's efforts, 
but the Dost is progressing as 
planned and will be complete 
by 2000. 

Aitken's retirement In 1986 
was purely nominal. Articles, 
conference papers and lec- 
tures, besides willing and 
valuable service on commit- 
tees, came at a rate bordering 
on the incredible; even a seri- 
ous illness requiring open- 
heart surgery only temporar- 
ily slowed the pace of his 
contributions to Scots studies. 

Whether advising a musical 
group on the pronunciation of 
16th-century Scots song texts, 
i or discovering Scots influ- 
ence in the letters erf 1 James 
TV's English queen. Aitken's 
unparalleled knowledge and 
boundless enthusiasm served 
to illuminate the Scots lan- 
guage. and by extension the 
whole national culture, for 
both specialists and laity. Fit- 
tingly, the project on which 
he was working at the time of 
his death was a memorial vol- 
ume for his only compeer 
among Scots language schol- 
ars, David Murison. 

The scope and quality of 
Jack Aitken's work, in a field 
which he virtually created, 
places both philology and lexi- 
cography under an obligation 
never to be discharged. In a 
Scotland where a renewed in- 
terest in the mother tongue is 
growing, his influence will be 
deep and enduring. 

J Derrick McClure 

Adam John (Jack) Aitken, philo- 
gist and lexicographer, born 
June 19. 1921: died February 11 . 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Getting to grips with pi, from 
the newly- launched BBC 
Tomorrow's World. 

Able fables 

IN AESOP’S day, concepts 
such as “love thy neighbour" 
were for-fetched and implau- 
sible: rich men beggared their 
neighbours with scarcely a 
second thought. Sometimes, 
Aesop pillories them for 
reaching out a helping hand: 
these are cautionary tales, 
and generosity often appears 
as gullibility. If modern ver- 
sions seek to replace this 
tough streak with a more 
jaunty and homespun world- 
view, we need not object too 
vigorously. At least we now 
have the sturdy original to 

hand. 

Aesop: The Complete Fables, 
edited by Robert Temple, 
reviewed by Robert Winder in 
the New Statesman. 


A REPORT on Page 4. March 
7. headed, Liberal bishop 
blocked, referred throughout 
to Evangelists when Evan- 
gelicals was meant. Evange- 
lists are those who spread the 
Gospel, or the writers of the 
Gospels. Evangelicals, in this 
context are a tendency in the 
Church of England. 

THERE was a conflict be- 
tween a report headed. Min- 
isters allow no time to ban 
hunting. Page 11 . March 6, 
and the caption to a picture 
which accompanied the 
report The report referred to 
a petition with a mill i nn sig- 


A Country Diary 


natures c a lli n g for a ban on 
hunting. That was correct. 
The caption, therefore, was 
WTong. 

ON PAGE 4, G2. yesterday, 
we said Cherie Blair went to 
seaforth Convent Grammar 
School We should have said 
Seafleld. 

THERE was an error In 
Crossword No 21,215, Page 24. 
March 6, which Buntborne, 
the setter, tried, unsuccess- 
fully. to slip past Guardian 
readers. The solution to 3 

!^ Uire 5 Kaa t0 ^ ^P- 

tinges cobra. Kaa was a rock- 
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Hannah Pool 


SOMERSET: On a section of 
the disused Somerset and 
Dorset Railway track, where 
it skirts the hillside at Cole, a 
surprising outcrop of b rashly- 
modem brick houses makes a 
strong case against piecemeal 
building development in 
green space. But the valley 
below holds Its own. The 
stream is bordered with pol- 
larded limes. The buildings 
are In local golden stone, and | 
the 18 th century manor has a 
watermill. 

Beside the stream is a 
smallholding with free-range 
chickens, two pigs, and 73 
goats. It began 11 years ago 
with three. Some are Golden 
Guernseys. A few of these, 
including one national cham- 
pion, are classics — aristo- 
crats with long, elegantly 
shaggy coats. Others have 
smooth coats, and their 
colour varies from creamy 
pale to deep red-brown. Lite 
Channel Island cattle. Guern- 
sey goats produce creamy 
milk. The herd must earn its 
keep as well as look beautiftil 
and win prizes. Besides the 
Guernseys, there are plenty of 
British Toggenburgs. They 


8 oa { equivalent of 
Friesian cows, giving the 
maximum return in terms of 

eat. They have quaintly at- 
tractive faces, striped some 

^likeabadger^L^S' 

inquisitive as the 
Guernseys, gathering round 
pushing and nuzzfrL S 
bUng at unfamiliar objects 

hour and a half -L 30 
does not 2™" 

° ai occasions, wtam she hS 
unavoidably had to a 
friend to Stand In. 

best^to^eofthair 

but 

tngly valued &»*. j- Pereas- 
JOHN VALUNS 


python. Kipling’s cobras 
were Nag and his wife 
Nagarna. 

A BYLINE on Page 15. March 
i J on He nley in Issy- 
les-MoLineux. The correct 
name is Issy-les-Moulineaux. 

CHRISTINE Davis, who ap- 
J5? red the Birthdays 

has^t ^ 8e 16 ’ 5, 

r™, t? 1 „ be en President, 
Churches for Brft- 
Amo^l d since 1992. 

mjr-nt responsibil- 
T sb , IS chair of tiie Scot- 
2* AW Board. Apolo- 
gies for any embarrassment 

P°luy of the Guard- 
ton to correct errors as soon 

tori fte office of the Reader s’ 
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The mission 
to abolish 
flummery 



Scotian 


,:- S , 


When 

truth 

isn’t 

part of 
the 


packet 

Careful shoppers read the list of 
ingredients on their food packaging 
before shelling out - and under current law 
a fat lot of good it does them. What can be 
done, asks Roger Cowe 




*SO% « tee" r^'^pesos 'Srfih 
10% tat - over the accepted 
gukte&ws 1 wato»*tatfi»afcrt.A 
packet that screams “Low Fat 
Foodr might be low in fibre and 
high in sugar and salt (although 
it may not lafl you so on the 
label). Mince and onions might 
contain machantcaity-separaled 
chicken. Fish fingere don't have 
stale how much fish they 
contain. Some Juksa drinks have 
as little as 5 - 1 0% per cent juice. 
And words lice farmhouse", 

"wholesome", "tradttonar and 
“naiuraT help to paint a rosy 
picture often assisted by 
misJeacBng pictures on the 
packaging. 


T ONY Blair might 
have taken a dose 
interest in the 
small-print listing 
the ingredients on 
his cereal packet 
this morning. He was urged to 
do so by L3 million people 
who signed a petition deliv- 
ered to 10 Downing Street at 
the weekend. 

The campaigners want the 
right to know what is in their 
coraflake packets — and ail 
other processed foods. The sig- 
natures had been collected by 
Flag, a food labelling pressure 
group set up last year by food 
and health writers. 

Spokeswoman Sarah Stacey 
says: “The food scandals of 
the last few years mean that 
the consumer no longer trusts 
the government or the food 
industry to tell the truth. It's 
vital that the basic right to 
know what is in the food we 
eat is covered by legislation.” 
This might come as a sur- 
prise to shoppers who study 
the boxes, cans and packets on 
the supermarket shelves 
before chucking them in the 
trolley The dedicated investi- 
gator needs a magnifying 
glass For some product labels,, 
but the figures are there. The 
law requires every pack to 
show the product ingredients, 
while many manufacturers 
■and retailers go much further 


by giving nutritional informa- 
tion — analysis according to 
key diet components such as 
energy protein and fiat 

Critics say they might as 
well not bother, however They 
argue that the approach 
adopted varies so much that 
comparison is impossible, 
even across products from the 
same manufacturer And the 
voluntary nature erf most 
labelling means that manufac- 
turers can. and do, hide less 
savoury facts. 

For example, a frozen cod 
dish might have about as 
much acquaintance with a cod 
as the delivery driver has with 
the trawler which caught the 
whiting, haddock, hake or 
other varieties of ocean crea- 
tures also included in the 
product 

The trouble is that the regu- 
lations require very little that 
can be useful to consumers, 
even though they are steadily 
being tightened by European 
Union legislation, 

The Food Safety Act is the 
basic law. It was passed in 1990 
after a decade of food scares 
from E numbers to BSE. But it 
was framed in a negative way. 
The Act prohibits misleading 
information, but does not 
require accurate labelling. 
Regulations have since come 
into force, following EU direc- 
tives, which stipulate mini- 



mum information on food 
packets. But this level is of 
little use if you want to know 
what is in your burgers or 
bran flakes. 

Launching a campaign for 
labelling reform last autumn, 
the director of the Consumers 
Association, Sheila McKech- 
nie, observed: “What's on the 
outside doesn’t necessarily 
reflect what's on the 
inside. "( 1 ) 

She dubbed the practice of 
some food manufacturers as 
“confusion marketing”, based 
on research which discovered 
a wide variety of misinforma- 
tion. Examples included 
“Mince and Onions” where 
c hi cke n was the main meat 
ingredient (and that was 
mechanically separated 
chicken — the industry 
euphemism for the bits recov- 
ered from the carcass which 
you wouldn’t normally give 
your cat). 

Leading manufacturers and 
retailers were not exempt 
from Ms McKechnie's scorn. 
She cited Heinz as one of 
many whose products 
included artificial sweeteners 
while proclaiming the 
absence of artificial colour 
flavour or preservative; Boots 
for a banana cereal which con- 
tained more sugar than 
banana; and low-fat Oval tine 
which contained more fat 


* 
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There is no few 
. covering the labelling - 
ot genetically modified * 1 ‘ ’ 
foods. Genetically 
mo riffled cheese, soya 
and tomatoes are 
already on our 
i supenpartal shelves - 


than the regular product 
Product claims add an extra 
dimension to the confusion, 
partly because they are com- 
pletely unregulated and 
partly because they belong in 
the realm of advertising 
rather than product formula- 
tion and c o mp l iance. 

A T THE moment 
it is illegal to 
claim a specific 
medical benefit, 
because such 
claims require 
the kind of testing which is 
usually associated with medi- 
cines. The Coop is therefore 
breaking the law with its deci- 
sion to advertise the inclusion 
of folic acid, which is impor- 
tant for pregnant women. 

On the other hand manufac- 
turers make liberal use of 
vague claims about fat, vita- 


AdcStivosaod tnQiWfarts WWkw, . 
cheese, unwrapped foods, eggs .V 
and fanned fish (which may contain 

dyes fed to chicken and fish to 
qnhancoc rt CMftdoTft have to be .. 
jfawti ”/ .7 


min and energy benefits, 
which are completely unregu- 
lated and sometimes com- 
pletely fatuous even If 
correct 

It is true for example, that 
oily fish are regarded as nutri- 
tionally beneficial. But adver- 
tising tinned pilchards as 
being “produced from fresh 
fish” is about as ludicrous as 
describing an ice cream con- 
taining guar gum, glycerine 
and sodium alginate as a tra- 
ditional Scottish recipe Shop- 
pers have to be given some 
credit for being able to see 
through superficial promo- 
tional blurb. But there are 
serious issues at stake in the 
labelling battle. 

At the extreme, people with 
allergies must be able to avoid 
ingredients — such as peanuts 
— which could km them. Sim- 
ilarly those with dietary , 


dan be .. 
as. 

ifetftrafiie. tedose, glucose, * 
tooso or mafioso. Most 
nutrition claims such as low faT 
or ■sugar-free' are also 


tqdafine lavete. 



requirements dictated by reli- 
gion need to avoid meat such 
as pork — which can be 
included in products which 
are described as beet 

ANY con- 
sumers want 
also to avoid 
certain ingre- 
dients or pro- 
cessing 
methods as a matter of choice. 
Genetically modified ingredi- 
ents are a good example, but 
because of the action of grow- 
ers it has become impossible 
even for the manufieKrfurers to 
know whether they are 
including genetically modi- 
fied soya, for instance, in their 
products. 

Concerns about healthy eat- 
ing, promoted by the Govern- 
ment, also make it Important 
to know the levels of fat 


_ tbaaf on the bone 
haa bean banned, other 
beet derivatives ftid their 
way into a wide range of 
'food products. Chicken 
gravy granules, reedy 
meals, biscuits and 
Christmas pudding all 
contain beef ingrednnts 
and *meat extract*, bouillon 

’ and beef-based gelatin are 
to i$8by feeds. 

-i . ' . 

sugar salt and fibre — the 
four key dietary components 
identified by nutrition advis- 
ers. Yet current labelling rules 
allow food firms to hide 
behind technical names, or to 
identify different types of sug- 
ars, such as dextrose, sucrose 
and corn syrup, thus playing 
down the total sugar quantity 
in a recipe. 

The labelling issue has 
become more important 
because of the growth in con- 
sumption of processed foods. 
Fat foods have in the past 
often been produced with the 
convenience of the manufac- 
turer in mind at least as much 
as the consumer: Hence the 
abundant use of additives, 
preservatives and other bits 
and pieces which do little for 
the nation’s health — but 
plenty for profits. 

Consumers are growing 


suspicious of such ingredi- 
ents. and retailers are increas- 
ingly keen to take their side 
against the manufacturers, 
who still resist the trend 
towards freedom of food infor- 
mation on the grounds of 
practicality' — and a phobia 
about regulation. 

Food Onus have a point 
when they say it is impossible 
to analyse every chemical in 
every item, especially those 
which occur in nature. But 
they are under increasing 
pressure to reveal more about 
what is added. 

The Institute for Grocery 
Distribution, the industry’s 
trade body has recently pro- 
moted a ctxie on nutrition 
labelling, and the Govern- 
ment is expected to 
announce in the next 
few weeks how it will 
implement an EU 
directive requiring 
quantities of ingredi- 
ents to be shown on 
labels. 

But some big food 
firms are not pre- 
pared to wait Last 
autumn the Co-op 
launched its own code 
or practice, which it 
proclaimed as a blow 
for openness in 
tabelling(2). 

The company 
promised to be more 
ethical in product 
descriptions and pack 
presentation, so that 
minced fish will not 
be described as “fil- 
let” or “steak" and all 
varieties of meat will 
be identified, along 
with the percentage of 
meat content The Co-op 
now lists the percentage con- 
tent of all but minor ingredi- 
ents, prominently displays fat 
content and also includes 
daily nutrition guidelines. 

That is all well and good, 
says Flag. But such voluntary 
initiatives are not enough. 
The campaign is demanding a 
package of government mea- 
sures, which It hopes could be 
promoted by the Food Stan- 
dards Agency which is 
expected to be established 
next yean 

It wants labels to identify: 
•pesticides, through a ‘T 
numbering” system; 
•genetically engineered ingre- 
dients; 

•irradiation; 

•meat varieties, and , the 
method of slaughter; 

•all potentially allergic sub- 
stances; 

•all additives, listed with 
their E numbers; 

•salt, fat, sugar and fibre 
levels. 

And Flag says that incor- 
rect or meaningless health 
c l aims should be banned, 
while other claims must be 
supported by scientific 
researohJS). 

There is a head of steam 
behind such demands but 
much depends on the Food 
Standards Agency and 
whether it will be given the 
remit — and the necessary 
resources — to ensure that 
ordinary shoppers can under- 
stand just what it is they are 
purchasing from the super- 
market shelves. 


Source* (1J Under wraps — 

what Ues behind the label 
Consumers Association policy 
paper, Nov ’97; (2) The lie of the 
label, report on labelling and code 
of practice, CWS. November 
1 997; (3) Why Food labelling 
matters — Flag manifesto, 
October ' 97 . 

Graphics source* What the 
label doesn't ted you. by Sue Dibb 
(Thoreons. £6.9$); The Food 
Commission; The Lie of the Label, 
Co-operative Welfare Society. 
Graphic* Graphic News; 

Steve Vi filers, 

Research: Mark Esplnar. 
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Halifax 

makes 

£780m 


play for 
Midshires 


Rupert Jones and 
Uz Stuart 



BID battle neared 
Last night after the 
Halifax announced a 
i780 million takeover 

offer for Birmingham Mfd- 

s hires building society. Royal 
Bank of Scotland insisted it 
would not budge on the 
£030 million offer it has al- 
ready made for the society. 

Halifax said its proposal 
will offer “significantly more 
value” to the society’s LI mil- 
lion members. It could mean 
handouts averaging £750 — 25 
per cent more than the £600 
members would typically 
receive as part of the RBS 
deal, which was doe to he 
voted on In June. 

One analy st spe culated that 
the Lloyds TSB group and 
Abbey National could also 
enter the fray as potential bid- 
ders in what is the first con- 
tested takeover of a building 
society, but said the business 
is probably too small to seri- 
ously interest either. 

Halifax’s counter-offer fol- 
lows two days of intense spec- 
ulation that Britain’s largest 
mortgage lender would step 
in with a bid. It was an- 
nounced in August last year 
that RBS was to pay between 
£605 million and £630 million 
for Midshires. The transfer 
document was due to be sent 
members next month 
' and the deal was due for com- 
pletion in early autumn 
Halifax said its bid — 
-whtchrif agreed, would mean 
a mix of cash and preference 
shares being handed to mem- 
bers — values the business 
between 23.8 and 28.9 per cent 
higher than the RBS offer. It 
■ will be seeking the coopera- 
tion of the Midshires board to 
ensure the offer is put to the 


society's members "as soon as 
is practicable”. 

’“Our approach represents a 
substantially better deal for 
Birmingham Midshires* 
members and we look for- 
ward to working with Bir- 
mingham Midshires’ board to 
deliver a successful out- 
come,” gpjd WaUfeT chairman 
Jon Foulds. “Birmingham 
Midshires is a quality busi- 
ness which would fit well 
wi thin the WaltfaT group.” - 

An RBS spokesman said 
last night "We have no plans 
to increase the financial 
element of our deaL" 

The Midshires board would 
be g ivin g the offer detailed 
consideration over the next 
few days, said the building 
society. 

Halifax, which last week 
announced it is to buy back £1 
billion of its shares, said It 
would keep the Bir mingham 
Midshires brand for at least 
three years and indicated 
there should not be the need 
for compulsory redundancies. 
If the counter-offer is ac- 
cepted, customers will have 
access to the wide range of 
products and services offered 
by Halifax, which is keen to 
increase its share of mortgage 
lending. 

Asked about the timing of 
the move, David Gilchrist, 
Halifax's director Of corpo- 
rate affairs, said: ‘'We had 
been watching the situation 
for some time. Press reports 
alerted us to the fact that 
maybe there was a view that 
the bid on the table was on 
the low side." 

Halifax is not proposing to 
change the way in which 
windfalls would be distrib- 
uted to members. “We have 
broadly indicated we would 
hope as far as possible to keep 
to the current timescale,” 
said Mr Gilchrist 


B&B to snap up 
estate agency 


Liz Stuart 


B radford & Bingiey 
yesterday announced 
plans to buy the Black 
Horse estate agency more 
than a decade after other 
building societies stampeded, 
to disastrous effect into the 
housing market 
B&B, which is likely to pay 
Lloyds TSB about £70 million 
for the 372-strong agency 

chain, said it hoped to avoid 
the mistakes of its rivals, who 
paid a fortune for agencies as 
the housing boom peaked 
only to bail out when they 
found themselves saddled 
with expensive branch net- 
works as recession hit 
The buying frenzy of the 
1980s created a new breed of 
property millionaire as banks 
and building societies outbid 
each other to buy up the large 
chains. They then overpaid 
for the scores of smaller inde- 
pendent agencies, which often 
owned only a few branches. 

Nationwide Building Soci- 
ety sold its 304 estate agency 
branches for £1 three years 
ago to Hambro Countrywide. 


In the same year, Bristol & 
West sold Hamptons, writing 
off more than £20 million in 
the process. In 1996 Alliance 
& Leicester sold off its agen- 
cies, having sustained losses 
of around £18 million. 

A B&B spokesman said: 
“We are aware of the prob- 
lems that estate agencies ex- 
perienced in the late 1980s, 
but market conditions are 
completely different now. We 
will now be able to offer our 
members, and others, a com- 
plete housing service." 

B&B is paying around 
double the net assets of the 
cluster of businesses trading 
under the Black Horse name, 
which include Gascoigne- 
Pees in Surrey and Hamp- 
shire, Stimpsons in Bedford- 
shire and Slater. Hogg & 
Howison, one of the largest 
chains in Scotland. 

' One analyst said the deal 
makes sense to both parties: 
“You can’t argue with it 
Bradford & Bingiey increases 
Its high-street presence and 
Lloyds is interested in exiting 
from a string of little 
businesses to concentrate on 
its core activities.” 


British Steel linked 
to Belgian bid round 


Mark MOnar 


S HARES In Belgium’s 
Cockerill Sambre 
soared yesterday as in- 
vestors scented another 
round of rationalisation in 
the European steel industry. 

Dutch group Hoogoveus is 
local stock market favourite 
to launch an offer for Cocker- 
ill Sambre, but France's 
Usinor Sacilor and British 
Steel have been tipped as 
possible bidders. 

Takeover speculation was 
prompted by the decision of 
the regional government in 
the French-speaking area of 
Belgium, to cut its near -80 per 


cent holding in Cockerill 
Sambre. British Steel de- 
clined to comment on the 
speculation yesterday. 

The pound's strength has 
Increased pressure on British 
Steel to broaden its geograph- 
ical base. It has invested more 
than £200 million in projects 
in the United States and, 
until the recent crisis, was 
looking at the Far East via an 
Indonesian joint venture. 

British Steel’s size, with a 
market capitalisation of £2.9 
billion and net cash of £400 
wifliiwn, has made it the sub- 
ject of several acquisition 
rumours, but the group has 
traditionally preferred to 
grow organically. 
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Mexican clothing company 
Gruppo Covarra yesterday 
announced plans to take a 
stake in theme restaurant 
chain Fashion Cafe, which 


counts supermodels Naomi 
Campbell (pictured above), 
Elle Macpherson and Clau- 
dia Schiffer among its 
investors. 


The chain’s outlets in- 
clude branches in London, 
Barcelona, New York and 
New Orleans. Funds from 
the Mexican company will 


be used for expansion in 
Europe and the Far East, 
with new sites to include 
Baris and Dubai. 

PHOTOGRAPH: RICHARD KENDAL 


Late-train payout set to double 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


G rowing discontent 
among passengers has 
forced the 24 train op- 
erating companies to draw up 
plans to double the minimum 
compensation payments for 
late arrivals to £20, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The enhanced payments for 
any train delayed by more 
than an hour represents the 
first changes to the compensa- 
tion system since privatisa- 
tion. They will be introduced 
as soon as possible after con- 
sultations with John Swift 


the rail regulator. 

Public confidence in Brit- 
ain’s rail service is at an all- 
time low. In the two years 
since privatisation, the com- 
panies have picked up all the 
baggage of resentment dissat- 
isfaction and mistrust that it 
took British Rail 50 years to 
collect 

Yesterday information was 
published showing that punc- 
tuality times for Great West- 
ern Trains, the company 
taken over last week by First- 
Group, have slipped, with 
nearly a fifth of trains run- 
ning later over the past 
month. The Association of 
Train Operating Companies, 


which is to make the changes, 
still has to decide whether to 
ease current restrictions on 
how to claim compensation. 

To be eligible at present, 
passengers must submit a 
claim within two working 
days of completing the Jour- 
ney. A valid ticket must also 
be presented. Discount vouch- 
ers can entitle passengers to a 
reduction in the cost of their 
next journey. In future, the 
value of the voucher could be 
as much as 20 per cent of the 
amount paid for the journey. 

Among the companies in- 
volved In the scheme are Vir- 
gin, National Express, Con- 
nex and Stagecoach. 


Together, they operate on 
more than two thirds of Brit- 
ain's 11,000 m iles of railway. 

City analysts yesterday 
forecast that the merger last 
week of Great Western Trains 
and North West Trains would 
be only the first of several 
new industry link-ups. Chil- 
tem Railways, owned by M40 
Trains, a management and 
employee buy-out with 31, the 
venture capital group, along 
with Thames Trains, is said 
to be the next likely to be sold 
on. Other contenders are 
Prism Rail, which owns four 
train companies, and GB Rail- 
ways, owners of Anglia 
Railways. 


Retailers bolster recession fear 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


that the economy 
is heading for a bard 
landing will be rein- 
forced by the release today of 
a survey showing a sharp 
slowdown in retail spending 
last month. 

On top of official data yes- 
terday which showed manu- 
facturing on the brink of 
recession, the British Retail 
Consortium’s monthly sales 
monitor will increase specu- 
lation that the next move in 
interest rates may be down. 

According to the BRC. the 
value of sales rose by 3.4 per 
cent In February, compared 


with 6.1 per cent in January 
and 4.8 per cent in December. 

Andrew Higginson. chair- 
man of the BRC’s economic 
affairs committee, said cus- 
tomers bad taken fright at 
price rises after deep dis- 
counting in the January 
sales. “Many customers will 
have felt the impact of higher 
mortgages in the January 
round of annual reviews," he 
said. “This may have contrib- 
uted to weaker sales of furni- 
ture and carpets.” 

The Office for National 
Stastistics said yesterday that 
manufacturing output was 
unchanged in January com- 
pared with December and up 
by only 0.3 per cent on the 
year. Factory production fell 


in the last three months of 
1997 and, unless it stages an 
unexpected rebound in Febru- 
ary and March, will have 
fallen for two quarters In a 
row, meeting the technical 
definition of recession. 

Simon Briscoe of Nikko 
Europe said: "Manufacturing 
is ‘only* 20 per cent of the 
economy but, against tbe 
background of a slowing ser- 
vice sector, the danger is that 
the psychological effect of a 
severe recession in manufac- 
turing could turn the ex- 
pected soft landing for the 
economy into a hard one.” 

Separate ONS figures con- 
firmed that inflationary pres- 
sures in Industry are almost 
non-existent, with output 




rices flat in February and up 
0.8 per cent in the year. 

Input prices, the cost of raw 
materials and fljel, fell by 
0.2 per cent in the month and 
were down 9.5 per cent from a 
rear earlier. “Tbe producer 
prices figures underline the 
plus side of the strong ex- 
change rate," said Jonathan 
Loynes of HSBC Green well. 

• Britain's inflation rate fell 
to a historic low of 1.5 per 
cent last year, according to 
Eurostat the ELI statistical 
service, writes Martin Walker 
in Brussels. This is lower than 
the official British Inflation 
rate because Eurostat uses a 
measurement system which 
reduces the effect of Britain’s 
variable-rate mortgages. 


Few tears as City lunch tradition passes away 


N OBEL Pme-winner 
Milton Friedman de- 
clared money spent 
on expense accounts as the 
second-least efficiently 
spent cash there is, ranking 
above only welfare pay- 
ments, writes Dan Atkinson. 
Yesterday the professor’s 
theory was verified after 
extensive research in the 
world’s leading laboratory 
of expense-account 
loaches; the Square Mile. 

Come 12.45pm in the 
City, says restaurant-group 
executive Michael Pater- 
son, ltmchers foil into two 
groups: those on expenses, 
and those not. 

The difference? £15, 
roughly. The expense-ac- 
count luncher averages £30 
a head; transformed into an 


own-acconnt luncher, he 
halves that figure. 

The City's sab-class — 
secretaries, messengers, se- 
curity guards — never gets 
to eat ont on the firm. But, 
whether a temporarily-dis- 
possessed expenses nosher 
or a permanently-excluded 
own-account eater, the 
choice is limited. 

Mr Paterson and his col- 
leagues fear that — inside 
the City — there Is a lack of 
places offering decent food 
for £15. But then, by his cal- 
culations. nine ont of 10 
lnnchers on any working 
day are on expenses. Many 
of these will be munc hi n g 
their way through delica- 
cies at the eateries of Orien- 
tal Restaurant Group, of 
which Mr Paterson is fi- 


nance director. But Orien- 
tal, which owns the Sri 
Siam City, is opening two 


jQffierQ'dliv*? 



new outlets — one on the 
venerable Coates wine-bar 
site in Moorgate. the other 
part of the 1 Bishops gate 

site — to cater for those 
who, until now, have en- 
joyed pub. wine bar or a 
ride to cheaper venues. 

The motive Is not entirely 
philanthropic. The conver- 
sion of offices to flats in 
and around the City is 
bringing a new customer to 
tbe Square Mile, the resi- 
dent Mr Paterson thinks 
the growth of Square Mile 
living may mean within 
five years that some Orien- 
tal outlets will open at the 

weekends. 

Value for money and con- 
venient opening hours? The 
City’s great traditions are 
passing away. 
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Notebook 

Publishers pass 
up US challenge 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE touchy-feely era of 
the agreed takeover bid 
is starting to look 
slightly threadbare. 

Within a matter of weeks 
three such multi-billion deals 
have fallen apart — Glaxo- 
Wellcome and SmithKline 
Beecham, the accounting 
merger between KPMG and 
Ernst & Young and now the 
get-together between Reed- 
Elsevier and Welters Kluwer. 

Of these three deals the 
publishing get-together al- 
ways looked the most likely to 
survive. There has been no 
clash of egos and culture as 
there was between Glaxo and 
SKB nor were the regulatory 
problems likely to be insur- 
mountable as they proved in 
the audit merger. 

If companies are prepared 
to battle it out with the regu- 
lators, they normally come 
out on top as GrandMet-Gu ill- 
ness proved and as British 
Airways-American Airlines 
hope to demonstrate. 

It was last Thursday that the 
first suggestions of a problem 
between Reed-Elsevier and 
Woltere Klower began to sur- 
face and were hastily denied in 
a stock mar ket statement On 
Friday all the parties submit- 
tal a 180-page dossier to tbe 
European Commission, ex- 
plaining their response to reg- 
ulatory objections. 

Had the regulatory require- 
ments been the only reason 
for calling off this deal, then it 
seems unlikely that the com- 
panies would have gone to the 
time and expense. 

What really appears to have 
happened is that Wolters 
Klower has become increas- 
ingly disillusioned with the 
share split among three par- 
ties. agreed at the outset, in 
which it would become the 
smallest holder in the new 
company with 27.5 per cent 
Elsevier would hold 2A2 per 
cent and Reed International 
the strongest 38.3 per cent 
stake. Wolters became con- 
cerned that this was too much 
dilution of its financial interest 
and couldn't persuade its part- 
ners to change. End of a dream 
of a European publishing and 
information champion to take 
on the Americans. 


Halifax swoop 


I T IS not the first tir ^ e the 
Halifax have come from no- 
where to become the deci- 
sive influence in a takeover. 

In the period before flota- 
tion it emerged as the sur- 
prise winner for Clerical 
Medical, just when it seemed 
that NatWest had clinched 
the deal. Now it is pulling the 
same trick. 

Just as it seemed as if the 
™ Ro -^ B ? ,lk of Scotland 
£630 million deal for the Bir- 
mingham Mid shires was on 
course, along comes the Hall- 

*1 j. 1 k aQ offer of 
£i80 million. 


The Halifax clearly believes 
that its mortgage book an d in - 
come stream is a useful way 
of spending its capital and. 
given the higher earnings 
multiples being earned by 
quoted mortgage and regular 
banks, even a price of 
£780 million does not look 

eX However. the Halifax deal 
Is not without its proems. 
The Bi rmingh am Miosiures 
branch network is likely to 
survive for the time being, 
while the Halifax brings the 
customer base onto its own 
information systems, but in 
most cases it is likely to find 
the branches too small for the 
range of services. 

Within three years the Bir- 
mingham Midshires, like the 
Leeds, could be a distant 
memory as the H a li f a x seeks 
to bring Midshires' high cost- 
income ratio down to its own. 

The good news is that Hali- 
fax chieT executive Mike Black- 
burn is not squandering the 
group's cash on businesses it 
knows Uttle about. The flip 
side, however, is that a group 
which is already seen as over- 
dependent on the vicissitudes 
of the housing market will be 
even more so after this deaL 

Indeed, with a combined 
market share of at least 17 per 
cent there may even be same 
competition issues to address. 
With other groups like Lloyds 
TSB in the wings, this battle 
may not be over yet 


Liffe’s U-turn 


L IFFE is clearly feeling 
the sharp spur of compe- 
tition. Nothing else can 
explain its change of heart 
over electronic trading. It is 
not that long ago that the ex- 
change looked askance at the 
idea. 

Liffe executives will argue, 
reasonably enough, that the 
exchange is not planning to 
abandon open outcry trading. 
But then the Stock Exchange 
did not plan to abandon its 
trading floor either, post Big 
Bang. 

True, Liffe offers a nar- 
rower range of products with 
greater volumes and much 
higher liquidity but the fact 
remains that market prac- 
tioners may find it cheaper to 
have traders tied to in-house 
desks than spread across 
Litre's trading floors. 

Though the market will de- 
liver its own decision there 
must be a concern that in the 
meantime, the exchange could 
find its energies divided be- 
tween the two tr adin g systems. 

However reluctant Liffe 
may have been in the past, it 
is clearly hoping that by add- 
ing electronic fra ding to its 
competitive armoury it will 
be able to bring in new play- 
ers. steal a technological 
march on Its European com- 
petitors — whose systems are 
older — and win back some of 
the business it has been 
losing. 

Having left it late in the 
day. however, Liffe could find 
itself having to concentrate 
much of its energies on sell- 
ing the changes to its complex 
membership structure, rather 
than managing the changes. 
Jh-is at a time when the intro- 
duction of the single currency 
is intensifying those pres- 
fur® 5 , w .hich have provided 
the drive for the new 
proposals. 


Liffe on line for 

electronic age 


Mark Milner 
Deputy Financial Editor 


L ONDON'S derivatives 
market Liffe, yesterday 
signalled a radical 
cnange of policy when it an. 
nounced plans to run eS- 
tromc trading alongside its 
poor-based “open out- 
cry* system. 

If members endorse the 
£25 million it could have a sig- 
nificant effect on the ex- 
change s complex mutual 

Arturo, under 
which the most valuable shares 
are worth up to E150JW0 each. 

Uffe products have, been 
traded traditionally by S 
ers m brightly-colourod 

ar^? to face 

across trading “pits”. Under 

pressure from competing ^ 


^ n ^S^ 8towanJsel «- 

However, yesterday’s pro- 
tofu* electronic trad- 
““P 011 * 011 con- 
tracts alongside “oDen 

fourth^ d i aiing fr °m the 
?uE!L2 l, £ rter of next vear is 

hange ***** bas 

PI w?ri^v y ooutemplated. . 
Widening access through 

hold permits to trade. 

. 111 a move which seemc A- 

^ board 

sell its wide-ranging pronos- 

M0 million this year. ^ “ 


Australia ans 
Austria 20.54 
Belgium 60.14 
Canada 2J*. 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11.20 
Finland 8.94 
France 9.77 


Malaysia B.4S6 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 32791 

Zealand 2.75 

* a, 07 12.15 

2.894 Portugal 298.6® 

Saudi Arabia 6.Q3 

5UWMW ' “* ( 0 >aut)lnq ^ 


Singapore 2£S ‘ 
South Africa 7JH 
Spain 246.15 
Swedan 1 ? qg 

Swtaarland 2.38 
Turkey 366.340 
USA 1.6016 
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Cycling 



shocks the 
Paris-Nice 


*^‘=™-in 9tem 


A rJi EK the Pouring 
rain or Sunday's 

the Paris-Nice “Race 
yes^^daf in f T d blue skies 

IZTtLrf ZT£? y ,H BM 

ss*?,- ^ s-ss 

£“? 'Sptant of Siberia than 
where thp lvoicm 

mge> first stage SSSS 006 
the peloton has or 
Du and yesterday's 

mincemeat of 
certain spume-splutterine 
lun 6 s - The most Illustrious 
ras^lty was the 1993 world 
champion and double Tour de 
^e-winner Lance 
£™stroog. who rode only 
half the stage before heading 
for the warmth of a car. 6 

^^™ Str i )n ® ch °se balmv 
soutijem Spam for his come- 
bach to racing three weeks 
ago. after some 18 months off 
recovering from testicular 
cancer. Weather like yester- 
day's is hard on a Texan like 
Armstrong, but that alone did 
not necessarily explain his 
sudden withdrawal, which 
his team said was due to a 
recurrence of Du. 

What was certain was that 
Annstrong was left behind in 
the third group on the road 
when Laurent Jaiabert of 
France, the race winner for 
the past three years, upped 
the pace in a particularly ex- 
posed section. But Armstrong 
was not back there through 
weakness: actually he had 
waited to assist a team-mate 
who had punctured at the 
worst possible moment 
Indeed, the American was 


reported to be among the 
strongest of his team as he 
and his colleagues fought to 
rejoin the front of the race. 
Afterwards he would not talk 
to anyone: his team-mates 
were baffled and angry, and 
so was his team manager. 

Inevitably, there was specu- 
lation that his withdrawal 
may have been for personal 
rather than physical reasons, 
a dispute with the team 
rather than inability u> cope 
with the pace. 

Armstrong was not the only 
one spluttering. The British 
champion Jeremy Hunt, in his 
first Paris-Nice, has had Qu 
and finished third from last, 
nine minutes behind the stage 
winner David Extebarria. Ja- 
labert's Spanish team-mate. 

Cycling tradition has it that 
Belgians are the best suited to 
coping with winds such as 
yesterday's and the overnight 
race leader, the 23 year-old 
Franck Vandenbroucke. came 
through his first serious test 
with flying colours. 

Vandenbroucke Is a mere 
slip of a lad but has five more 
substantial fellow FJemish- 
speakers as Mapei team- 
mates, and sterling work on 
their pan ensured he added 
5sec to the 7 sec leadhe gained 
on Jaiabert in winning Sun- 
day’s time-trial. 

Crucial seconds are de- 
ducted from the times of 
riders in the first three at the 
finish and in intermediate 
sprints: in the uphill sprint 
above Sens, Vandenbroucke 
was third while Jaiabert. a 
sprint specialist and the 
world No. 1, was merely sixth. 
Round Two to young Franck. 

• Today's stage: Sens to 
Nevers ( 122 miles). The race 
ends on Sunday. 
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Racing 

Dunwoody 7-4 
to be top rider 
at Cheltenham 


Ron Cox 


1 CHARD DUNWOODY. 
the most successful of 
present day jockeys at 
the Cheltenham Festival with 
17 winners, is 7-4 favourite 
with Coral to win the London 
Clubs Trophy for leading 
rider at next week's three-day 
Festival. 

Perhaps surprisingly given 
his tremendous Cheltenham 
record. Dunwoody has only 
won the London Clubs Tro- 
phy twice, but with a strong 
book of rides including I’m 
Supposin (Champion Hurdle), 
Klairon Davis (Champion 
Chase). Florida Pearl (Royal 
& S unalliance Chase) and 
Dorans Pride (Gold Cup), he 
was always going to be the 
bookmakers' favourite. 

Tony McCoy, the reigning 
champion jockey, is second 
favourite at 4-1. while Adrian 
Maguire is a 9-2 chance to 
make a triumphant return to 
the Festival, having had to 
miss the meeting for the last 
three years. Paul Car berry 
figures on 8-1 and Norman 
Williamson 16-1. 

Timmy Murphy is one of 
Coral's 50-1 outsiders, but he 
can look forward to a string of 
good rides for trainer Paul Ni- 
cbolls, spearheaded by See 
More Business in the Gold 
Cup. 

Nicholls continued his good 
run. at Newton Abbot yester- 
day, reaching a personal best 
57 winners in a season when 
Calling Wild made all the run- 
ning In the Tote Handicap 
Chase. 

See More Business is in 
fine form and 1 couldn't be 
more happy with him. In feet 
all the horses are looking 
very well and long may it 
last,” said Nicholls. 

Calling Wild is on course 


for the Cathcart Chase on 
Gold Cup day. “He was the 
last horse to teat Earthmover 
when that one has stood up 
and was second to The 
Bounder and they are both 
top hunter chasers, so he’s ob- 
viously a decent animal," 
added Nicholls. 

Collier Bay was yesterday 
ruled out of the Champion 
Hurdle by his trainer Jim 
Old, who will have no run- 
ners at the Festival owing to a 
virus which has swept 
through his yard. 

Ian Balding's Grey Shot 
also misses the race after 
picking up a leg injury. 

Istabraq has shortened to 
5-1 Champion Hurdle favour- 
ite. from 100-30, with Coral, 
who pushed I’m Supposin out 
to 7-1 from 6's in anticipation 
of soft ground. 

When it comes to training 
winners at Sedgefield, Mary 
Reveley Ls head and shoulders 
above her rivals, as a glance 
at our course specialists’ 
table shows. 

She could be In for a very 
good time at the County Dur- 
ham track today when she 
has fancied runners in five erf 
the seven races. indudingFor 

Cathal (3.30) in the featured 
McEwan's Durham National 
Handicap Chase. 

Mrs Reveley has kept For 
Cathal to hurdles so far this 
season, but the seven-year -did 
won over fences last term and 
Is a thorough stayer for whom 
this 3m4f trip should be ideal. 
On the limited evidence avail- 
able, he could be very well 
handicapped at present. 

Sheilah Hern, wife of 
retired trainer Dick Hem. 
died on Sunday aged 70. “My 
wife died after a long fight 
against cancer,” said Hera. 
“It was a long battle bravely 
borne but in the end it was a 
merciful release.” 


Exeter Jackpot programme with form guide 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Prasain Eagle 
BoU Buster 
Now We Know 
Hokfimdase 


Fortifies Rose 
Bold Buster (nap) 
Now We Know 
Headwind (nb) 
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120 
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tenohdautOwtdiEadermiedMB TBi haaded la. nptdraitaftitSi il 3d M 4 Mill Khp i» Spans M 
SnSStaoral tilfw. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

» Hr 6 tad si 


APMeCor 

JOtaoret 


JPlWt 


13 34 4 

126 2M 
75 26 

81 25J 

136 (66 
85 176 

ES 180 


4172 
+120 
-111 
+10 73 
+3334 

+4300 

•875 


iramn 


la 


ima 




B Frost 
■Mur 

II 




271 34 7 

1M 307 
138 122 

83 Mi 
15 633 
48 167 

48 167 


-10 12 
♦5711 
+12J3 
-6J9 
+306 
•095 
-1251 


Results 


NEWTOW ABBOT" 

UO tJta* H <tO»* Cfcy I, C MIOH 
ites M n ur j Tfctxard f*vj. 

SSto Ptetttal 

ctet- JP Nlehotert Tote: S2M. CZ.00. C1J0- 
Dual F: £2.00. CSF: £3.13. 


tettttei If (MtaX I.RMMteMrnWIi A 

P McCoy (8-15 lav): a. Mm Mmr (10-1): 
X Wmll Ttt PtaiMB* (0-0. 12 ran. 14. dlst 
{M PH») To»: £160: Cl. 10. Cl. TO. C1TO. 
Dual F: M DO. Trio: C12D0. CSF: £7.02. 
SjOOCSb 1 1 0yd» ChJj 1 , ROVESTAB. Mr 
O McPnall (fi-i): *. wirapfi (15-te; *. 
|8nrlTn~nTri*-** — r° -1) 3-1 lav Hold Your 
Ranis. lOran. 20.6. (C Pootam) Tote: £5 TO; 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


LEICESTER 

EXETER 

SEDGEFIELD 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


cECj 


1* 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


all COURSES COMMBITARV 0891 222 780 
AU. COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 


TMiuardian jSinTERAcnvE 


Cl 60. C2J0. C2.40. Dual F: (2170. Trio: 
£87.50. CSF; E44D1 TrteJBt C473.B& 

ODD (Sai W HcU»* 1, «CH TYCOON. W 
iteration (12-11. Z, Bom (2-1 Im-lavj; a, 
IV n u ar Dr wu k i g |8-11. 2-1 jnl-tav 
Knightsbr tog e Scot B ran 7. B. (P Rich) Tote- 
QD.Qfr. C+.10. Cl AO. Cl .70. Dual F: CZDJBQ. 
Trio: £33 4C CSF- C34TO. 

4A0 (3m * 1 1 0yd* Ctta 1 , 8COTWY. B 
Powell (0-» lav): a, fluy «■ l»d (1«V. 
3, Crass Ttt Rubicon (25-11. n ran. G. 3. 
(R BucUsr) Tata E2.8Q; Cl 10. C2-50. ESJ0. 
Dual F. na.B0.7rto' £18220. CSF. £1652. 
4^70 (3 b 3f HcBcl: 1. BULLCNS BAY. B 
Fenton (7-2»; S,ftewtan Point (10-1 J. only 
iwo (imsriea. 2-5 fav Brtinorebruno. 7 ran 5. 
(B uewailyn) Tote: C4A7. Cl 60. £3D0. Dual 
F:£1640.C$F:£31J96. 

&oo (am to i, rmwa c r nLuwr, g 

Shentin (4-1): 2, M (6-4 lavl: S, teflHa 
Out to— VJ. 6 ran. 20, B. |M Weattefll T. £4.60: 
£1.10. £1.70. Cl TO. DF: £4.10. CSF: £8^ 
OUADPOT1 C35TO. PLACBPOTi C54TO. 
JACKPOT i £7 .100.00. 

SOUTHWELL 

1A6 (Ink 1. SEA SPOUSE Dale GlOeon 
(0-11; fl. Km * 8 —i (7-2 lev): a, Jett- 
ute Ttt Joker (B-U 12 ran. IX IK (M 
Blansriaru; TdWClSTO: OSO. £1.40, £ZJ0. 
Dual F- C22DQ. Trto. EB6.30. CSF' C30». 
Ttaast £21021 

2.13 (1m 4Qt 1, RUSSIAN RULER, 0 

StMBney (7-1); S, Aodemm |16-1): 3, 
Arctic ftar (11-2). 4-fi tav Blueprint 6 ran 


3B. 6. (A Jarvis) Tote: £9 TO; £3 TO- £5.10. 
Dual F: C82TO CSF; t».21. 

ZAS (1m MX 1, JAHAAB, S WMtworlti 
(11-41; a. Pte«tr P—ce r (5-11: a, ■Rater 
Axpacia (ii-io tevi. 7 ran. 2. 28. (Wss S 
WlHon) Tote: C3.10: £1TO C2A0. Dual F. 

05.40. CSF: £1605. 

a.15 {«); 1, OVRBCUTE, K Deriey f9-a 
tav): fl. Zmorte I ttic er (d-21: a, Htt 
UUkeTaucfi (12- n. 10 ran. IK, hi. (T Bar- 
ron I Tr £160; £1 JO. £2.10. C2J0 DF; £8TO 
Trio; EE3TO CSF: £13.79 Trlcast C110TO 

AA5 (1B»> i, cao< KmA c 

Lowther (14-1); a, BeW PtaWi (7-4 ravr. a. 
Beau Rettrte (20-1). ft ran. X 7. (Q Wood- 
ward) T: £19.60; £550. £150. £3 B0. OF: 
£2260. CSF: £3726. Tricast £486.43. 

4.15 (imp 1, mUSTtTT Ofttltnu, K 
Fallon (5-1); a. Pine IH0e Led [7-11; 8, 
U H o H air y fl 1-4 lav). 12 ran. Nk, 1 (Uise 
S WUtonj Tow: C650-. £1.40. £620, Cl .70 
Dual F; C41 TO Trio; £50 30. CSf ' £4260. 
4JS (1m 4f), 1, QROVWaR LAD, C 
Tta^ie (7-1); 2, Field od Vttoe (IV* )m- 
fitv); *, Stack Aita Sum ( 10-1). IV* |rt-tav 
Pickens. 11 ran. L 3X (S Bowring) Tots: 
(STO, CSTO. C1.10. E2Sa Dual F; £2240. 
Trio; £94 TO CSF; £2527. TrlcaaC E1B526. 

5.15 (lx 4ffc 1, RMB CAPTAW, C 
Law mar (20-1). 3, K uumj ee teoeer 
(8-1 ); S, Poker Scttolj 11-8). 7-2 favSuga 
VteirtL 10 ran. 11(0 Murray Smith) Tote: 
£24TO £7TO £270, £210. Dual F: £(59.80. 
Trio: £2541)0. CSF: £164.03. Tricast CB32.68. 
OUADPOT:£47TO PLACttOTi£55S.90. 


Sedgefield runners and riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


200 

2.30 

3.X 

aao 

4X 

430 

500 


Dr u rod om a 
Arctic Fax 
Steer BHrai 
For (MM (nop) 
Baby Joke 
Into The Kack(nb) 
Totem Foie 


MernberaWtacona 

Pockaaote r 


Tough Test 
Woodridge 
Mo The Stock 
Totem Foie 


UmUaong. left landed circuit of IXm with 200yds rui-h. Sharp to character . bid 3m- plus 
chases provide searching lest ot stamina 
Gotag: Good to soft. ★ Denotes bfcfcare 

Long atom t mhrt Danger Baby (3.30) and Sayeh 6.00) P Bowen. Dyfed. 291 rules 
Sown dm wnmert None 

Blokeral first time 2.00 Brava Edwin. Drumdoma, 4.00 W o odMdge. 4 30 Royal Spruca 
Vbared: 4 00 Val de Rama 

Raises to brackete after tune's name denote days since last outing F. Rat 




J WADE HAULASECONDITIOHAL JOCKEYS SELLING 
HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m if El ,606 n 3 declared) 

-^140 kteAttotota 7-11-11 _.. W Dntopg (3) 88 

flUOO? Wc«nBk(lfiUBWfttfaKl8-ll-0, F HtaW 88 

105a WtatalGb(8mi)MeCte.lMl-l IMtag - 

221H) Tbs Snaitog Brill (8^ CFWer 5-10-13 t naitai ♦ 84 

/Q030Q Sdtogu (2) jFwas 10-10-12 . M itawtan — 

0064- Prate Bk (PI IJPOamsn 8-10-1! * “ *~ “ 

F04PP liaw EtodoptoCtert 8-10-5 

00016 MntaCKltatem (IE) WftiirQ5-lM ... 

)ffi DrWHtakta (MW Sue* 4-10-0 

244EP iteetiHteter (ri 6 Cnm 8-l(Hi IfettBMM 83 

00000 Mean ttUta (340) 6 Etta 5-10-0 • F Later 7S 

P530O ItamtaWte (S3) PEttnlOT 8-10-0 . B Gnats* — 

£4)0p MBc Way (73) NOtenWtan 0-10-0 S Tkyter — 

0-Stentai 11-1 CrtBW. 6-1 Hi VttteOk H* tett9 BtaL 0-1 Statt. Mwtas VMcote. 

10-1 fttae Be Baw £tfi* 


2i30^ TAIIl£Y RACm6 HAND>CAP 


’3m 3f ItOjds £2.910 (11 declared) 



1FS8? MlepaiCHUnplO'li-ii} 

IJOO-iP Wnwl(8t)4ttW '-11-8 

ASET TopsOutatendn OS OP temn 6-1 t-J B 

(P-561 Hteteonto1ktan3)(Di) Jite*e?-ll-r. . ... E 

5114® l(BttCrtawraOT(V)'F»6-li-2 I 

0?1PI «rta taOTte- fitetanr 6-11-1 8 

leap- Darttag ntt (331) (Q Uar l,-u-0 

33D4D5 DKfenartBr (38) Hb K tafcss 7-10-12 .. B 

3B3DW lartftAtarajCMWataMM 

3M6P itetoi («7)D ItaWSmBi 10-10-9 

21SF4 Utodtats Lad q2)f£)te A Seitota 8-10-2 _I. J 

_ Mi(fitaimiirnra«v? Arte ft* S-i Malta. ItataCRltelU*. 7-1 KkteEnniy. 
0-1 Datanaster. Uuctadr Lad 


Otakte 88 


78 

Lomfutt 


g QQ mmi scono nomwal howce chase 


2m 1 1 0yds £5.6/0 (9 declared) 

to? s Qm iMi-ii a 

rEas»ato6-n-7 L 

itoURwanr-i'-r . t 

“BR Fahey 6-U-l R 

. UcCam 7-11-1 T Jtekt 

&fUlMtaT-M-l . - AS State 

tear .MM K 


ryajs 
31^44 

156412 
10103 
aWOF CnnuQt 
04X3 larttiy 
6D4/3F 0*Gf 
*465 Trttrt 
jrf 



KjjS) EJang 0-1 1-1 


|4E)N Mason 8- 10-10 ... E 

BMtoff 7-2 Sttte Edge 4-1 Brandteorry. Sha Mm. BaBesvrfatom. 7-1 Last fry. 13-1 CM Br Htt, 
SamtePWr 


0 00 MCEWAN’S DURHAM NATIONAL HANDICAP CHASE 


’3m 4f ET0.601 (71 dectered) 

Tran Drag* Stay (SQF Bourn 8-1 1-10 


IFlIfl OOfiteWaainfiTotaita 0-11-2 . 

iF-lTO OMrTba Ded f17) (C) (B)J ftwd JJnson 13-11-1 A DtaDfer 88 


« ttte* 
? tatary 


TO* CowrtteLw (12) lira £ Sato 11- li>-9 

13314 TaughTwtpE)fin46c«takM8-iO-S 


87 

1SM1M 


4UP4iu DvkOta ra (ONffJ CHIB (2-10-1 
231 12 (tar Gated (7«li*Uftwte7-lO-a. 

51231 OtartutafiSta— 


/223> 

frW 

34MP 


mnjwBdio-io-o 
i Patel MO-O.HI 

4 Skrtan IQ-10-0 


(to DLart 11-10-0 



BteBar 3-1 C&wte (U 5-1 Ourtaiq) Rher. 6-1 F* Caia. 7-1 Toutfi Tta DM Oak. 8-1 Prat BUra. 0 k> 
ItoOertCowrttelanB 


A AAW AND JOHN SfMPSOMWBiORlALHJ^ICAPCIU^ 

4iW2in 5t £3.574 (9 declared) 

2 35*3 BtafcBtt (21) « fir* SSMte 8-11-10 R End 18 

n JS£ p Cuiam+maa 

3P753F BuT* Way f48) M latuifcf 8-11-3 JU>L 88 

142632 Vrtta1teutl^tCntol)DSitab 3-11-2 pitta* 82 

352-44 rteteta(^ltoJ%MlO-1IM S rnosar 0 

K4PF1 Oteta tern rami Elwra* 0-10-6 L tijrar 0 

. yya ito^ptetaS^iv-iR.. w ^...^M nLiran.,0 

030® BatoJtaB^jWlJU»OT8-10-3 A Batata 14 

P63P66 Sttte(H)Jtete9-NH) K JBiuaan - 

Brttag; 5-2 Ouns (kna. 7-2 1W Dr (ton 5-1 «teadn)p 7-1 Btdk Stag 8-1 Hao s Wto. Tico 6akl 
Bodbca. 10-1 Bato Jtt 


^^0QLEVY board haidbi hurdle 


3m 3f 170yds £1.996 (I6dedarad) 

4P-PPP AM (74 4 Cute 7-11-5 


8 


4T&00 Eta* BKtddo {37)4 lurw 6-11-5 

330WI Bttfl to® fI7)il PM 0-11-6 

(PP-FP RranStartWOfi GMUxn 5-11-5 

321-00 Uk Ttollirt (3H Ms URwrtey 7-11-5 P 

pro J tom te gata fiaio Unt> n-i*-6 J 

P 0 LGP nawlfittearafafifita* 1 7-11-6 am 

53P000 SauftenutaU (17) TEutato 6-11-5 L 

0 ScotoaB ^r (17) J Hwut Jetton 5-1 1-5 A 

oopor smm^MfiNliaaan 8-11-6 


Ub+ - 


tadte(n)0Uc£ata 5-1J-6 

life* Ban 0-1 l-C 

od- 400 toemws jSmb-tihO 

00 Frite Bata raB am 5-11-0 

M25P- FtaB Ata iaiefMF Unto 7-11-0 

o ttiteto Stott (9t)r 
: 7-4 HD Tta Btaa. 11-2 
scim. FWS Thr Post. TU 




ray 78 
0) — 


) PBnuraw 7-11-0 

Sira* i3-2 Sara Otete 7-1 Prate ItrtUas. 10-1 Santa Boy. 
ttena 


5- O Q j RftCHiis mms HURM-E 


’2m 5f 110yds £2,530 06 declared) 



JFtotedd 8-11-8 P 

(CO) P Haste 5-11-8 fl tar 

Ml-8 « 

MS Mfttlsr 5-11-8 — F 

BPBkaunm 7-H-2 a I 

iGUUmn 5-11-2 I Cal 

- 11-2 



3-1256 toil 
44f£ r 
1 

-20001 
6-000 I 

oroi 

4CHD 4tea(4fiPUn 
0 Kh*ftCotetey( 

30613 MtSaurtor - 
00 IttMuJB 
22 TkraSasNte 

p? Cottiu* lay dwtuftav* 6-10-u . _ _ 

4R) Ranitatt (tl) FBeauam 6-10-11 B MM i 

4KW> MadBaficSfttaraJJHknDn 6-10-11 E Caftan* to 

05 Poate Pita (UBiltoSSf* 1-10-H .Btiaafi — 


INMsod 6-11-2 

JOUftMu 6-11-5 

) Kate 5-11-2^.. 




)UTcdteter6-11-2 LVMr 77 

A S Stall — 


CO-OP Saa(a Bartel flajCSrjw 7-10-11 

MtoMteR* 3-1 No Gkrankto 9-2 Sajta. 7-1 Ml Smarts. 8-1 OH rtur Mb TtattBbta. 10-1 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


tesaji* 


LVfjar 

‘.aar 

ELM 




1 st 

tens 

% 

LftoSl 

Trskw 

is 

tens 

% 

lata Si 

53 

ire 

303 

+26 46 

IklBlMto 

TO 

338 

203 

~45*» 

2£ 

no 

20 

+54.45 

EM Matt 

20 

120. 

167 

■5189 

18 

77 

234 

4A0 

JJttBDD 

2D 

170 

110 

-9930 

16 

150 

10.7 

^C.4B 

JBItete 

16 

m 

9.48 

-88.46 

15 

£2 

342 

+T052 

PBswnart 

14 

re 

184 


15 

100 

IS 

-51.61 

DSnten 

13 

80 

162 

■2752 

14 

77 

152 

446 

BBtera 

13 

90 

13.1 

-467 


Leicester card for amateur riders 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

710 

Reign Dana 

Dalanatre 

2.40 

Nafive Ventee 

Eastern River 

Ml'" 

Coohrawn Lady 

CootvawiLady 

3.40 

TeetonBBf 

Lordtefic 


True Fortune 

Tree Fortune 

4.40 

Prindpte Music 

Mr Bean 


ngm-danded circuit of iXm rath 250yds run-in. SBff fw vtfh On (83 (Tree futonos Uftfl. 
GetitF Soft. * Qenates bfrters 

Long distance U an.Bc re. Parsons Brig (3.10). Hfgttantanan (3.40) and Tunlto Oot (4 40) J 
Htfdane. Kefeo. 351 mSes 

Sewn day wimers; None 

cared AM tiraK 2 40 Anotner Comedy Vnorect None. 

Flgues in bracMfc after twse s name denote days svice tost outkq 


2 4 QUfflIS ROYAL LANCHtS MAiDBi HlHrTHS’ CHASE 

■ 1 w2m4fn0yds£1.826ffdedared)' 

tat (law faro u-12-7 ... 

I (1SJ 9anMs 7-12-7 
Bi Tlu8d(TB(BF)SJGBnrrl 


32P-03 
23523 . 

TSIW WTO 


m *3 

(BF)SJ6tnrr 8-12-7 — 11*1*1 * 

10-12-7 . .. lbs T »(7) 88 


1-42P2 (tameP^MSl 

.PP-31 Bafe Danwram Ml Dlkwrtra 7-17-7 . T Mctetq 

W4i’ toBtosWajc*7^(BF)viwiio-i2-; B Butt (n - 

02P23 Steta Sang (ICJFiOuncto 8-12-2 _ M HacHto TO » 

5-2 ftemt. >1 Real Once. 7-2 RBjman 6-1 ter Ta Eta Inflad. 7-1 DaM. 12-1 Soph Sot) 
2W W«H5 Coteje 


A LBCESTetSHmE & DERBYSHRE YH)MANHY 

Ml rTw HANDICAP CHASE 


2m 4f X 1 0yds £2.845 (6 decked) 


6PU222 ttuata ratal (JH (D) (Bf) r, McCon 10-1M - P 

5600 JaABntotlB fetostltete 9-11-6 tin F 

(2221- Eam flher 0?l) «D) I taw IMM ----- ti , „ „ 

4X62F Jtatottta8f18fP f Tfct»(l12-’l>'’ — -P Mfcbfid (7) W 

62W0 flute DentaraCS) mi OmiU-10-L II Brattn* B * 

fO?0 Write Cott9yP<)RLatf-lM ■ OHtfWfi* R 

BMtev 9-4 tatar Vcuti 11-4 Eaton Aw. 7-2 Amttaire, 4-1 Jo3 frvra. 8-1 NB« Vate. 33-1 
Irani Onto 


3.10 


SHBWD0D RANGERS YEOMANRY HUNTCBS’ CHASE 

2m 4t 1 10yds £2.010 (5 declared) 

2«31 6ta w Lady (1g(D)ff)faarUy 9-11-10 B I 

50F«0*Btottw(24lAtaw8-1i-iCi - -. -BI 

fMSPanoa*BdB((«MJl«t»el?-n-iO - C 


F117I2 
04P4S5 Bad 


H Karan 8-1 t-tO . 


A C-Jam (7) 87 

t tikUtete (7)* — 


uvuTtot-rv-ic 

Boater 17-10 Gottorn La* 3-1 PnAtete. 7-2 PnanM- 10-1 fkdlflt K-l fin** 


0^Q FAIRWAY B00KUAXB1S OF RAUMDS HUNTEHS’ CHASE 


'2m 7f 110yds £3.785 (8 declared) 

12DM Btatottua pi) (Cq j takare 12-13-1 

MF21 Ltauegtata (W) T fray iQ-12-i 


7P4-12 tart Bate; (ID mmsantotow 12-12-1 

1/11-1 Tartar !■ pi) H)W l** CM* &-72-1 — 1 

1211 -P HasHtentaramraOCudnito lO-ll-IO E 


CBtenP) 78 

8 fitaJW ffl » 

. B Bute m BB0 
B PUbdc B 88 

P) V 


UJF-11 Pn*wte(W)mte>WS»ppBa ID-11-7 J Rtturt (I) 

UP-203 StottpaaroHJfttarel IO-n-7 J Turn (7) 84 

3FVPU umtaiaur ra n I raWPtnfe MI-4 8 Boik (7) TC 

: 7-4 ladnaarafi. 3-1 Taau m 7-2 lart Me. 7-1 Prerater. B-1 Miss KBtarata 20-1 itymtan. 


CHASE 


A 4 ACARIHORFE MAHJ9I MMTERS’ 
lw2m7M 10yds £1,943 (7 declared) 

'mu 6snjtaaa(lfiWJhWB>3-1M R Bute (7) 78 

221-31 Grate urera W8 Taiy 10-12-5 0 Tarj (5) 88 

LsnnurBgyMLioyd 6-12-5 D Hney P) — 


13=21 Tmtetenn4*ltmt-1K i Mbs p)M> 

E0D3S- Barr 0*rtto(Z«5)ra MBS 9ter« 8-12-5 Mrt S SBfinflt ff) - 

I3i34 8hteiar*iM(t8)n8IMe(li10-12-5 D Johs (7) BI 

01W flnntoMWNJftmte 10-12-0 /Iterate (7) — 

. 10-n True Forwu, 3-1 GreciaiLaK 6-1 BlOwrsPa. 7-1 Gmtxas 81-1 to) Owing. S-1 uorar 
Boa. ja-1 itow Oto- 




iTHMSIRS tunas’ CHASE 

2m it £1,898 (lOdetiarBd) 

242FF (Mar Mata fqsJWnra 12-12-4 — L Lay P) *• JB 

PlWTOIItatt Bn (IQ WHIhmrs 8-12-0 A IJom (7) H 

45044? CteapwdranitaEtoBiB-rHD toi T toiflm (T) tt 

OP-024 Kr Bara 07) 8-1 MO ., A Mil (!)•» 


OOP? 0wMntota»(B|Rltttt?-1t-10.-— 
nsC-2 Pitoertta Mode (3S) IteK Inks lO-i i-iO . 
832^ SrateffllKBJJSwDeti 9-1 1-10 


A 


33fflPHSato>raWtiltodv7-n-10 — 
CfiF-3 Tntai M (23) J Hfltte* 9-11-10 


APMpim 

.B itorat p) 


F IfcMMv (7)* 

CK» (J) 

PUB 8tartefcp3?MteJMarfa ID-11-5 A mrita (7) 


BriSng: 7-4 FiWflto Mac. 3-1 Otoyita 7-2 M Bean tft-i famflar Frtaafl. Safli 14-1 ruin Oot 25-1 
DfliaaTftoSata 









14 SPORTS NEWS 


me Guardian 


Tuesday March 1019% 


Football 


Thompson 
in, Francis 

steps back 


Ian Ross and Peter White 


T revor francis, 

who walked out on 
Saturday, resumed 
his duties as manager 
of Birmingham City yester- 
day but Sheffield United, wbo 
bad been widely expected to 
re-engage the departed Nigel 
S packman, gave the job to 
Steve Thompson until die end 
of the season. 

Spackman, who resigned 
last Monday, had indicated 
after the subsequent depar- 
ture of the chairman Mike 
McDonald that be would be 
happy to return. Instead 
Thompson, a member of the 
coaching staff who stood in 
for Spackman last week and 
said he did not want the job. 
will stay in place to oversee 
United's push for promotion. 

"You only get one chance 
on this earth and I don't think 
anyone would begrudge me 
taking that chance." said the 
42-year-old backroom boy. 

On Sunday Kevin McCabe, 
yesterday installed as acting 
chairman, said Spackman en- 
joyed good support from direc- 
tors. But in a move that will 
do little to bridge the divide 
between supporters and direc- 
tors, United opted for Thomp- 
son. a former United player 
and life-long supporter. 


Thompson steered the 
Blades to a draw at Coventry 
in Saturday’s FA Cup quar- 
ter-finals but unless promo- 
tion is achieved it is probable 
that Lou Macari will succeed 
him in the summer. 

Francis, meanwhile, made 
it clear he woald stand no far- 
ther interference from Bir- 
mingham’s commercial de- 
partment. headed by the 
managing director Karren 
Brady. He returned less than 
48 hours after resigning amid 
an angry exchange of words 
fallowing the match at St An- 
drew’s on Saturday. 

The 43-year-old former Bir- 
mingham player held Brady’s 
commercial team responsible 
for the incident that led to his 
resignation. The unsavoury 
episode stemmed from Bra- 
dy's decision to sell to corpo- 
rate hospitality, for around 
£2.000. a lounge area normally 
reserved for players' wives. 

Francis said: "The players 
were angry when they heard 
that their wives were being 
moved. I would have been let- 
ting them down if I had not 
taken thi« stance.” 

Francis and Brady have 
rarely seen eye to eye and al- 
though the Club chairman 
David Gold must accept that 
there is only an uneasy calm 
within the club, he is de- 
lighted that Francis Is hack. 


Real choice for 
Venables now 


Martin Thorpe 


T erry venables is 

understood to be consid- 
ering an approach to 
coach Real Madrid. This is 
one of the reasons he has de- 
layed giving an answer about 
becoming the Crystal Palace 
manager. 

The former England coach 
yesterday promised the Pal- 
ace director Mark Goldberg 
that he will give him his deci- 
sion today. If Venables says 
yes his first signing may be 
Paul .Gascoigne, who played 
successfully under him at 
Tottenham and for England. 

Although Palace v Real Ma- 
drid would seem no contest, it 
is believed that Venables is un- 
certain whether he wants to 
work outside England again. 
Also, Real Madrid's approach 
is understood to be informal 
and he needs to investigate it 
further. But Real's current 
roach Jupp Heynckes has not 
been a success and Venables 
would seem a natural target 
for the dub. having coached 


their arch-rivals Barcelona to 
the league title in 1985. 

Venables was in Spain last 
week and returned there yes- 
terday after a morning meet- 
ing in London with Goldberg, 
who has completed the first 
stage to a proposed £30 mil- 
lion takeover of Palace. 

Venables, who first met 
Goldberg last Monday, has 
been offered a five-year con- 
tract. with his basic salary 
topped up by performance bo-, 
nuses and share options. 

“Terry and I had another 
good meeting," said Goldberg. 
“I felt that we deared up a lot 
of issues- Terry has to con- 
sider his involvement as 
coach of the Australian 
national team as well as his 
interests outside football. 

“I am sure that if I had an- 
other couple of meetings with 
Terry then he would come on 
board. But he has not said no 
so I remain hopefbL” 

If Venables does come on 
board, the current manager 
Steve Coppell would step 
aside to a new role of director 
of football development 



ALAN HARVEY 


Pass master ... Rangers' Alex CLeland evades David Rogers to .cross the ball beyond Jtan McInaDy 

Scottish Cup quarter-final: Rangers 0 Dundee 0 .. 

Rangers fire only blanks 


Patrick Glenn 


R angers supporters 
sloped out of Ibrox 
early last night con- 
vinced that their toll- 
ing team would not overcome 
the runaway leaders of the 
First Division. They proved 
sound Judges and the sides 
will meet again next week. 

Nobody to the big crowd 
had expected anything other 
than a bombardment of the 
Dundee penalty area. But the 
Rangers big guns, as with 


most artillery fire, lacked 
subtlety and generally failed 
to do tiw damag e th e hnma 
support had anticipated. 

As Dundee reached the in- 
terval unscathed the cheers of 
their RrniiTI hand of fans was 
overwhelmed by roars of dis- 
approval from the Rangers 
crowd, upset by the- lack of 
conviction and authority that 
marked the scoring attempts 
of the home side. 

Jorg Alberta was an excep- 
tion to this broad truth. The 
German, whose recent goals 
have saved Rangers precious 


Wolves ‘at home’ for semi-final 
W 


OLVES have been 
given virtually : home 
advantage at Villa Paris — 
some 12 miles away from 
Molineux — for their FA 
Cnp semi-final against 
either Arsenal or West 
Ham on Sunday. April 5. 

The First Division side’s 
noonday challenge to the 
London Premiership oppo- 


sition will he shown live an 
ITV, with any replay at the 
same venae. 

The other semi-final, 
with Newcastle taking on 
Coventry or Sheffield 
United, will kick off three 
hours later at Old Trafford. 
It will be shown live on Sky 
and any replay will also be 
at Manchester. 


league points, produced the 
most menacing moment of the 
first half with a thundering 
left-foot drive from 30' yards 
which bounced off the goal- 
keeper Robert Douglas's chest 
and back Into play. 

Alberta had also delieverd 
the pass from which Marco 
Negri had earlier hit the- bar. 
The hall, lobbed from the half- 
way line, dropped teasingjy 
over Brian Irvine and the Ital- 
ian striker fired in a venom- 
ous volley from 16 yards. 

Those moments apart there 
was a dearth of self-belief 
about the home players when 
in good positions. Jonatan Jo- 
hansson — supplied by Al- 
berta — had a clear look at 
Douglas but from 12 yards 
miscued the ball tamely into 
the goalkeeper’s arms. Jonas 
Them did little better, his low 
drive lacking pace and 
direction. 

If anything Rangers were 
worse after the interval and 
Dundee began to niggle at 
them while rarely threatened 
Andy Goram. For much of the 
time the visitors were com- 


fortable in their wmfaimmmt 
of the odds-on favourites and 
when they were exposed, as 
when Alberta’s precise centre 
from the left found Johansson 
only six yards from goal, the 
Rangers players could usually 
be relied upon to screw up- 
This time the Finn headed 
high over. . 

Johansson had earlier been 
given an oppprtunity by 
McCall, wire slid his pass into 
the area on the right Johans- 
son dipped a shot on the run 
that was safely held by 
Douglas. 

During the moments when 
Dundee looked promising 
Them was cautioned for a de- 
liberate check on Dariusz 
Adamcznk. More seriously, 
the Swede was later helped off 
with what appeared to be a 
bad injury and replaced by 
Seb RozentaL 


(3-6-2): Goram: Petrie, Pomm 
(Moor*. 43mln). Bjondunfl; Cleiand. 
McCall. Ferguson. "Them (Rozental. 69). 
Alberts Negri. Johansson. 

D (3-5-2) Dougina: Smith. Haearta. 
Irvine: Adamczuk. Marttaon. Morally. 
Magee (Andaraon. 72). Rogers: Anaanfl 
{McCormick. 84), Grady 
~ - J UcCJustey fStewarton) 


Collymore 

true© with 
Harkness 

-»li- hncrafi 



E nglish footer? 

latest race row ended 
yesterday 
Aston Villa s Stan 
Collymore and Liverpool 
StereHarkness decided that 
they should tiy to put their 
unsavoury dispute behind 

them. , 

They did not, however. loss 
and make up: nettherman 
was willing to back down or 
alter his initial stance. 
week Collymore publicly 
accused Harkness of raejato 
pacing him during 
pool's 2-1 defeat at ViBaPark- 
Collymore claimed that he 
was called a "coon” though 
Harkness vehemently denied 
the charge which; had it been 
proved, would certainly ha ve 
placed his career in jeopardy. 

The two players, former 
team- mates at Anfleld, met on 
neutral ground to Manches- 
ter yesterday afternoon after 
the Professional Footballers 
Association stepped to to try 
arid broker a solution. 

Although the meeting s 
chairman, the PFA chief exec- 
utive Gordon Taylor, sug- 
gested that the affair was now 
nffiriafly closed, he did con- 
cede that a full reconciliation 
hart not been achieved. 

"Neither side is particu- 
larly pleased with the out- 
come." he said. “A truce has 
been declared and whilst we 
have done our best they are 


not exactly bosom huddle*. 
Xv ie not reconciled as 
SX MW Kould have llted 
Sfvboti regret Rodent 
and' want to put It behind 
fawn. An element of progress 

^serious issue which 
«re were determined to try 
rifrt cpttle It would be naive 
m belteve that things lito thfa 
do not happen out 011 a 
ball pitch,” he added. 

Although Collymore i and 
Harkness spent time locked 
in face-to-face talks yesterday, 
both declined to comment 
Yesterday's meeting may be 
sufficient to remove the 
threat of intervention by the 
Football Association, which 
has been monitoring events 
since Collymore made his un- 
precedented accusation. 

Had Collymore — or his 
club — officially reported 
Harkness for his alleged 
actions, the FA would cer- 
tainly hare levelled a charge 
of bringing the game into dis- 
repute at the defender. 

But Collymore did not lodge 
any formal complaint and as 
the match referee Graham 
poll made no mention of any 
incident in his report, the FA 
decided against instigating its 
own inquiry. 

■q do not expect the Foot- 
ball Association to take any 
further action now because I 
believe they accept that we, 
the PFA. are possibly best 
equipped to deal with some- 
thing like this," said Taylor. 


Klinsmann ‘was 
told to intervene’ 


J URGEN KLINSMANN’S 
bust-up with the Totten- 
ham coach Christian 
Gross erupted after his team- 
mates asked him to intervene. 

“When I was signed by Tot- 
tenham I was expected by all 
sides to take responsibility in 
the fight against relegation." 
the striker told the German 
Kicker magazine. 

“I did that after seeing that 
many things here [at Totten- 
ham] are in a mess and don’t 
fanction. There was a lot of 
tension between the players 
and the coach. I tried repeat- 
edly to be the diplomat and to 
dose the gap. But there was 
no reaction. I have totally 
contrary views to Mr Gross’s 
about the way we should play 
and be led." 

Arsenal’s Partrick Vieira 
has been cleared to face West 
Ham in next Tuesday's FA 
Cup quarter-final replay. The 
referee Paul Durkin, having 
studied video evidence, said 
he was wrong to book Vieira 
in the Premiership match be- 
tween the two London clubs 
eight days ago. 


Andy Roberts met the 
Crazy Gang for the first time 
yesterday and ended up being 
stripped and dropped to a 
puddle. Wimbledon's £1.2 mil- 
lion signing from Crystal Pal- 
ace was put through the Dons' 
initiation ceremony before 
training. 

Huddersfield plan to swoop 
for Arsenal’s unsettled 
striker Chris KIwomya today 
on a free transfer and the for- 
mer Chelsea striker John 
Spencer has Joined Everton 
from QPR on a month's loan. 

The World Cup finalists will 
be able to call up an extra goal- 
keeper if one of their two first 
choices is injured, effectively 
allowing an extra outfield 
player in the 22-man squads. 

WALES S Q U AD (v Jamaica at Niruan 
Park, March 25 >» Jam i South am won). 
Harriott iwrnhaini. Jaaklna 
{Huddersfield i . Page {Watford}. Ready 
(OPR), Co leaan (Fulham). Uwarde 
[Bristol City). Williams (Wolves) 
Robinson {Charlton). Qatar (Everton). 
Smaga (Leiceswr). S pend (Newcastle). 
Pembrfdge (Sheffield Wednesday). 
>»nad (Barnsley). Hartaon (West Ham). 
Blake i Ballon). Bollamy fNorwIchl. 
p H*. Bm m dar s (Doth Sheffield United) 
t»i Manbyi Boren (Cnarltonl. Syaipne 
(Manchester city). L Jonae (Tran mere). H 
Jones (Leeds). 


Athletics 


Mayock pulls out of teams 
event to pursue solo glory 


Duncan Mackay 


J OHN MAYOCK. Britain’s 
newly-crowned European 
indoor 3,000 metres c hain , 
pion. has withdrawn from the 
team for the World Cross- 
Country Championships in 
Marrakech next week be- 
cause he wants to concentrate 
on preparing for the summer 
track season. 

The Yorkshire runner 
made the decision not to com- 
pete in the four-kilometre 
race in Morocco despite an- 
other fine victory in Slndel- 
fmgen. Germany, on Sunday, 
when he won the 3,000m in 
7min SO.lOsec from a field con- 
taining several top Kenyans. 

It means Mayock has given 
up the opportunity to emulate 
Scotland's Ian Stewart who 
in 1975 took the World Cross- 
Country title eight days after 
winning the European indoor 
3000m crown. He will be 
replaced to the six-man team 
by Michael Opensbaw. 

“It's very disappointing 
from a team point of view, but 


1 think John has made the 
right decision for himself .” 
said Norman Brook. Britain's 
director of endurance run- 
ning. “He thinks he can do 
well during the summer.” 

Mayock plans to have a 
short rest before preparing 
for a busy summer which in- 
cludes the European Champi- 
onsbips in Budapest in 
August and the Common- 
wealth Games to Kuala Lum- 
pur the following month. He 
hopes to run the 1600m to 
both events. 

Meanwhile. Britain's prepa- 
rations for Marrakech have 
been unwittingly hindered by 
the London Marathon. Brook 
had planned to send the team 
to Lanzarote for 10 days' 
warm-weather training as 
preparation for conditions 
they can expect In Morocco. 

He was unable to find ac- 
commodation on the island 
because the marathon orga- 
nisers are taking 65 journal- 
ists there on a press trip later 
this week. He has hurriedly 
rearranged for the team to 
train in Faro, Portugal. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 1 6 86 + 
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96 
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Ice Hockey 


Struggling 
Steelers must 
show mettle 


VicBstchelder 


"THE Sheffield Steelers man- 

I ager Alex Dampier is look- 
ing to pull off a conjurixig 
trick to tonight’s play-off at 
Nottingham Panthers. Steel- 
ers edged an overtime home 
win over their nearby rivals 
on the opening weekend of 
the play-offs 10 days ago, bat 
have also lost to Newcastle 
and Ayr — sides the Panthers 
have since beaten. 

Only two of the four teams 
can progress to the semi-fin- 
als from Group A; Ayr, win- 
ners of two cups and the Su- 
perleague championship, are 
favourites to be one. 

Defeat tonight will m ak e it 
extremely difficult for Shef- 
field, who beat Panthers in 
last season’s play-off final! 

“We need a result-,” said 
Dampier yesterday. “The fans 
know that we are to for a 
struggle, but I think that deep 
in their hearts, they believe 
that we can poll one more 
rabbit out of the bat." 

Steelers’ sixth place in the 
Superleague last month rep- 
resented their worst season 
since joining the top flight in 
1993. The club also has finan- 
cial problems, with the owner 

George Dodds still seeking a 
buyer after putting them up 
for sale 12 months ago. 

Dampier denied that defeat 
tonight could prove terminal. 
"I don’t think the club’s 
future rides on it too 
heavily,” he said. “We are the 
underdogs — whether we go 
through is not a major issue.” 

In contrast, Nottingham are 
on a roll Having won at New- 
castle on Saturday, they were 
mightily impressive in beat- 
ing Ayr 3-2 at home the next 
evening. 

The coach Mike Blaisdell 
said his side had shown great 
composure to beat the cham- 
pions. “Some of the Steelers 
are playing for their careers 
and they will make it very 
tough for us," he said, “it 
won’t be a game for the 
fainthearted.” 


Sport in brief 


Table Tennis 

Lisa Lomas, who' won the 
English national title for a 
fourth time on Sunday, has 
announced her retirement 
after 15 years as an interna- 
tional, writes Richard Jago. 
England's youngest woman 
international when she made 
her debut at 14, she remains 
the only English player to 
have won stogies medals at 
European championships. 


Results 

Football 

TENMENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
Fifth round 

(0) O P m<l « (0) O 


40.309 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Third Division 
CawdMtaate (O) O Km* 

OWBOHO UUOUB Prarttanh CUpt 
tul W ii M . Wrw Ar Aahton UM 1 Guise- 

ley 2. 

SCHAWKUC tNRSCT UEAOUfe Premhe- 
IR i Io I u m NAwm* Keymtiani Tn v 
Meftown Tn. 

RO BlBtS uunue l*TWu l w DMatora 

Liverpool 1 Preston 2, Sake 1 Man <Jto 2 
Ffceti Leicester 3 Gi-V-naby 2. Seceodt Lin- 
coln 3 Stockport 4: Wrexham 4 Shaft Uta 3. 
A VOH INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Hntf O Mol o rt Chelsea 0 MMwall 5: 
OxtonJ UK) 1 OPR 2. 

BUTCH 1EAOUW Rooa JC Kerfcrade 1 

Feyenoord 2. 

Golf 

DORAMTOBt anx (Miami): Letfag 
M seoree (US union stared): STB M 
Bradley 71. 60. TO. 71. 279 J Huston 70. 
B9, 73. 87: a MoytaJr 72. 70, SB. 09. «1 V 
Singh (Fl|l) 71. 06. 72. 70: M Brisk* 66. 71. 

n. n: s C*n* n, 68. n, n. zee o iwe 

73. 72. 70. 67: a Hacfl 72. 86.74. 70.28BT 
Herron 70. 67. >6. 70. J Furyk 77. 62. 73. 71; 
L M«BK>ce73, 67, 72. 71: J Cook 71. 86. 74. 
Z2: B Twny 60. 71. 72. 72: T woods 70. 69 
71. 73 AIM ABB B Longer (Qer) 70. 7U, 

73. 73. 288 J Pomevlk (Sw*| 75. 60, 70. 7* 

ZB9 N price (Sml 71, 70. 77. 71. 292 N 
Faldo (GB) 72. 70. 74. 77. 294 R Coughten 
Pro) 74. 68. 77. 75. 297 S Lyle (GB) 71. 74. 

74. 78. 

Tennis 

ATP TOURNAMENT |WHni): M A 
*11 ■ (US) he J Stonenbaig (Ausi 6-4. 

7-6. 

ATP COPBVHAtZOI OKNt 7M rtMA 
D Engi dnelB (It) « J Van Herck I Bel) 

7- 6. 7-5: R r et tan (ft) be J Primzlau (Den) 

8- 3. 3-6. 6-4 ■ Qiietefeaun (Swe) bt i 
Krosuk (SoveJri 8-1, 7-4 

ATP CHAMPIONS CUP (Indian Welle. 
Cold): Hnt roavt H Kiefer (Ger) to Q 
Kuerten (Br) 6-4. 8-7. 6-2 9 
(Spi m j AtoKO rap) 7-6. 6-3: M 
toatae (US) bt M Woodfonfe (Aw) 7-6. 
6-4: W PemBB (SA) hi F Santoro (Fr| 6-S. 
t-a, 6 -*. b U fc til i (b)MH Fmpcmi 
fUru) 8-4. 6-0. 

WTA Tout RVBHT CUP (Indian WM13. 
Cillf); Second n i— rt i S Ti e ta d (Fri bt J 
Huotri-Oecugio (FT) 6-3, 1-8. 8-4: a van 
Bee to [Beti « B Piuu* /Am) 8-4 B-tt A 
Segtywne (Japan) M T Snyder (US) 6-1. 
4-6. 8-1; A Cn otarr |SA| bt A Miller (US] 


Chess 

The world champion Garry 
Kasparov has been fined 
£2,000 by the tournament 
sponsor Luis Ren taro as he 
drew ll of his 12 games at 
Linares to the elite contest 
featuring the world’s top 
grandmasters, writes Leonard 
Barden. 

Kasparov several times de- 
fied his tournament contract 
which forbade offering draws 
before move 40. India’s Vishy 
Anand. who won the tourna- 
ment with Kasparov third, 


6-9. 6-3; A KomOM (Rusj M C Rubin 
(US) 3-6. 6-2. 7-6-. M Bahai (Gar) U F 
Local (Arg) 4-6. 6-1. 6-1 i Kreya ISA) tn 
B Schott (Ailt) 8-4. 6-3: C Moritaac (Sp) to 
M-A Vanto (Van) 6-7. 7-fi. 6-3. R Drsgo- 
■air (Rom) to T Panova (Rue) 5-7. 8-0. 8-0. 

Basketball 


A Hants 101 Cleveland 96. Indiana 
10« Boston 100. Now Jersey 100 Charlotte 
109: L4 Lakers 96 Detroit 89; Minnesota 86 
Seattle 901O1V. Portland 78 San Antoruo 82; 
Vancouver 113 Toronto 106: Washington 
100 PtUladoiprna Si: Haw YorH 89 Chicago 
102. LA C uppers 100 Denver as. laiutny 
atandtaga: batam ctalaiaaBa ntli 
Be T. Mlarm (MM3. Lift PctSS*. G B0). f. 
New York (34-28- S67-8T, 3. Mew Jersey 
(33-29..532-WI. C a w t rab 1. CtllceflO (W4S. 
L16. Pci 738, QB0). 2. Indiana (43-18-.7D5- 
2): 3. Charlotte (38-23-^3-7). Western 
C D idW annai ORriwaaB 1. Utan (W43. L16. 
Ptt 739. Of: Z San Antonio (41-50- 07201. 3. 
Minnesota I32-29-.S26-12). P atH k n 1. 
Seattle (W46. LIS. PCL7S4. GBOJ. 2. LA 
Lakers (4J-18-.7TO-S5); 3, Pttoenfc (39-21- 
.65O0Q 

Bowls 

(Swan ooa): 
(Sent) bt J 

Rom (ire) 21-4: R Newman (Eng) to R 
Waale (Worts) .21-1 B. Palm YueUa— 1 (W 
Gaflovay/fi Carvel Of Ireland I R Bel- 
tersoyiD Coridll) 16-17: Wataa (D Hardtop 
j Graenslade) bt Engtoftd (A SprtngelUG 
Broca) 20-11. Trfeloz: Wales [H Pnce/S 
ReestJ Price) to Ireland (M NutVJ TalboVB 
Coleman) 23-13. acaflanH (W Bumett/Q 
Forqnaraon/D Burnett) to England (R Sner. 
goWA Wllis/T Allan*) 21-10. Fernet Ire- 
land (H McCutcfi eon/P DaveyiJ McOoartfl/ 
P McFail) to England (I PeocoUJE HenryiC 
Pal mar/ J Loeman) 21-13: Soitanri (8 
Kennedy/ A rtD0>na/G Robarisond Bell) In 
Wales (A GlvwUrVH Prlca/S Raee/J Pries) 
24-23. 

Chess 

LfMARRS OJMNUMASnttlS (Spain); 
13: V Anand find) 1, V Topalov 


(Bun 0; P 3*1 dor (Rue) I. A Sheer. (Spl 0: 
G Ksapsro* (Rua) S. V Kromrrfk (Rue) t V 
Ivanchuk (Ukr) Dyo. Round 14: Tapakar v 
hranctiuk: SWrov v Kasparov; Kramnik y 
Anand all drawn: Sridfer bye. HnaT 
■ ott w e Anand 7%nz Sftlrov 7: Kasparov, 
Kranuuk eJt Svkflor SJfc Ivanchuk S, Top#- 
Wv 4. 

lea Hockey 

aurimi.BAmm Pta y u U m ora up At 

Nottingham 3 Ayr 2. Oraop to Basingstoke 
2 Cwxfcfl 4; Manotsstor 8 Bracknell Z 
Bftfmx MATTOmo. LRAQUSs Play- 
■Ha Croup At Kingston » Paisley 4; 
Stough B MurraytrthJ 2. Bt Lancashire 1 
Peterborougn 1ft TeUord 18 Card I H 0. 
ItHLa Anohoint 1 CarcRna 3: Phoeru* 1 
Dellas 1; Pnuadoipnia 4 Ptnsourgn 3 (Ml. 
Ctaaillnoii Baatant Conte nniuui tfanta- 
aMC 1 . Pfttsowgn (W3Z Lift. TI4. 0F1BZ 
QAIfil. PB7B1. 2. Mormoal (29-25-7-174- 
1 SB-851. 3. Boston f26-23- 13-157-148-®); 4. 


then turned down a match 
with the world No. 2 Vlad 
Kramnik as a final elimin ator 
for Kasparov’s title. 

Snooker 

Steve Davis, currently ranked 
14, strengthened his hopes of 
staying in the top 16 at the 
end of a record 19 consecutive 
seasons with a 5-1 win over 
Steve James In the Thailand 
Masters in Bangkok, writes 
Clive Everton. 

With John Higgins, the 
world No. 2, already elimi- 


BuftOlO (26-22-1 4-1S4-1«fr64): 6. Ottawa 
(25-28-10-143- 156-60); 6, Carolina (26-30-7- 
155-172-S7). Aflontka i. New Jersey (W36. 
L18. T7. GF10O. GA123. Pts8S): 2. Phllodto- 
phla (32-20-9-178-143.73). 3. Wostitngton 
(27-24-11-169- T84-65V4. NY Rangers (19- 
27-16-1 63-168-54V. 5. NY talondors I22-2T-8- 
162-174-52): 6. Florida. (18-31- 12- W7- 176- 
481: 7. Tamp* Bay (12U1^-11»205-33). 
Watem Cnnf arao n gi C rii t i ta. 1. Dallas 
(W36. L18. Tift QF1B7. GA124. Pts86): 2. 
Detroll (34-17.13-191-146-811: 3. SI Louis 
(36-22-8-198-156-78). 4. Phoenix (54-27-12- 
170-178-80): S. Chicago (24^7.11-151-150- 
561: 8. Twono (21-32-»-145-178^0j. pa- 
otfta 1. Colorado (W33. L16. T16. GF194. 
OA15B, PtsfiJJ: 2. Los Angel os (23-25-11- 
176-161-87): 3. Edmonton (23-30- iMao- 
181-66): 4. Son Jose (24-30-7-153-16445); 
5. Calgary (19-31-12-164-189-50): 6. Ana- 
helm (20-33-9.146-189-49)'. 7. Vancouver 
(1934-10-177-223-48). 


Cycling 


. _ (Mo mere ou lo 
Sens, 170.annj: 1. D EbrttMrrta (3pi ONCE 
4hr 25tnln 24sec: 2. L A us (Esij Casino oi 
2&ec ft F VandonbroucXo (Bel) Mam) 5; 4. 
E Magnrtn (Fr) Francalse Ob s Jeur. 5. R 
MaSSI ( 111 Casino. 6. L JalBOOri (Fr) ONCE. 
•**■••«* 1. Vandenbroucke 4hr 
37 min 53eec; 2. Jalaberl at ITsoc; 3. B 
Boacardln ISwlte] Fasti ru 71: J L Dutaux 
(SwlCr; FesHna same lime 5. L Aus lEsti 
Casino 28: 6. A Zuelle (Swltz) Festlna 29 

Snooker 

THAUm MASTERS {BanflAt*)- PM 
rMBdt K Po h ary (Iro) to M King (Eng) 
5-0: S Oovta (Eng) bt S James (Engl S-j; 
■ CBnOaOri (Eng) tn O Gray lEngl 5-1: T 
Draso (Malta) III S Peftrrun (Eng| 5-1: J 
Wattsna (Thai) to J Swali (Nl) 5-1; A 
HrMriius (Scot) M J Brrcn (Engj 5-4. 

Fixtures 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 

NATIOmm L8AOUB: Phat Dtotatani 

Sunderland v Birmingham (7.4S) Jocad 
P h f faJ e m Bristol Rvm v York (7.45), Thkd 
P W e l e m Dariington v Shrewstiuiy: Don- 
CWWr v Scartertxigti. 

AUTO WWMCRSDIS SHKLOi Pbiata. 
tM rtto Mrtani IriliM CrimSr; 
Bumlo y (7.49). BoaM t am TaeBau wnisafl 
v Bournemouth (7.45). 

SCOTTISH LEA O U fc Seeand DMdm 
Fort or v Inverness CT; Livingston v Queen 
of South; Ctydetwnk « East faa Thkd 
PBriMno i Montruso v Rose County. 
GUARDIAN HBUfUMCC CUR - ■ 

M n n c and rt* Boreham Wood v 
Oxford C Bt Albans v Sutton utd. 

OH VAUXHALL CONnMNCE: ctwrt- 
Rmnam v FamDOrOugn (7.45). Kooanng v 
Yeorril (745) Sough v Hoitoq n <51 

umBOW mOUBt Proper 

Colwyn Boy V Altrincham, fat DMalore 


nated. Ronnie O'Sullivan 
could go second by reaching 
the semi-finals, a 5-1 win 
over David Gray put him 
through to the last 16. 

Tennis 

Tim Henman has moved up 
one place from 20 to 19 in the 
latest world rankings. The 
British No. 2 has been pro- 
moted because the Croatian 
left-hander Goran Ivanisevic 
has slipped to 21 from 19. 
Greg Rusedski, Britain’s 
No. 2. remains at six in the 
latest ATP list. 


I n v ? ari ' e y C«lnc. KrttherfiMd v 

nSSfSboST 8Vh - 

RYIUUI LBAOUta — t . . 

SX’ 

Tn Gr U w^ : T " 

Aril v Hungqrtord Tn; Barking v Marigw- 
w T “; Br *9 « Miiuiton; LaS^n 

^THbur y . W g^^ v WtIh £« T ° n 

East Thurrock Hid. v 

PR M ART^tS LEAGUE: Promter r>- 

Wura^Dorcnestar w Bromagrova (745.. 

Bottto rtl 1 Tn v C amtiilape C (7.45,. oS: 
R Bodorortfl uu v Sohhuii 

?hmih7n ni " U,d v Hlnchlayutei- 

gh^shad Dynamo v Stoflord Z"' 

SiSS 

a^jaaTasaSgr' 

Ctioro Tn v Brldaewacor fn'^pT 

ay ** 

Bradlord v Carlisle f7ji( Mno 

*VO« IMSURAHCECOHBlItATinri. 

v G,en »'on: cm- 

Rugby Union 

Cwrl8^^i s * B,VEr CUP| *** roan* 

Rugby League 
Basketball 
Ice Hockey 

Bracknell v Cardin * 

WTIoam LEAGUE: 

Ssa-K-S 

V Portrijorough (7 Qi. ' 01 Cardto 


Bowls 

The English champion Rob 
Newman and Scotlanc 
Sandy Syme will compete 
the final of the British indc 
singles championship 
Swansea today after contra 
uig semi-final victories. 

Syme, from Coatbridf 
comprehensively defeat 
Belfast's Jonathan Ross 2] 
m 17 ends while Newma 
from Reading, was forced 
come from behind to bt 
■Radnorshire’s Robert Wei 
21—18. 


Pools Forecast 



SECOND HV! 
aoBoterio* 
*1 Bristol C 


« Hoard 
** Motner 
« ajofc 

*c°ni8»i 

AyrUi 
7 Ctrairia 

Panto 

*9 SthUng 
SCOTTISH 
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old to mt erven* 


The guardian Tuesday Mar rh i 0 199a 

Cricket 

Tour match: Barbados v EriglandXl’ 

England 

becalmed 

on a great 
day to be 
on the 
beach 









Vic Mariks In Bridgetown 

T HIS was a dreadful day’s 
play, even if it was quite 
valuable for England's bats- 
men. Only the real fanatics 
among the hordes of British 
punters, many of whom 
turned up at the weekend, 
popped in to the Kensington 
Oval yesterday. For most, the 
choice between a meaningless 
match meandering to a draw 


Scoreboard 


BARBADOS: Firs! Inmngs 472-4 CvC P 1 

C Holder 15a. P A Wallace sb.Rl.-i, - 
54. F L Relief 60) 

ENGLAND XI 

First I nn higs tavurnlgttf: 178-2' 

A J Stewart C Holder b Collin* 52 

M A Suicfier Ibw b Roflocfc 79 

*N Hussain c Or Iflllh bBlogrove ... 45 

G P Thorpe c Hoyle b Gibeon - 68 

M R Ramprakaah c Sub 6 Rollock ..._ 44 

A j Hodioafce st ttayta b Raid 45 

fR C Russell b Roltoc* 7 

R O B Cron b Rollock .. is 

A R Caddies ibw b Retd ... * 

a p Cowan e Grlfliin b ReM . . o 

C E W Slhrerwood not out O 

Extras [b6. IC6. wl. nD19) 32 

Total (117 Covers) 3B2 

Fol 0 f uttafcatB 117. 168.228. 286. 351 
357. 371. 380. 382. 

BawSny Gibson 2A.4-6-79-1 : Cotllns 
16-1-80-1: Bfogrove 15-1-67-1; Reid 
372-13-88-3: Rollock 232-6-66-1. Roller 
V-0-2-0. 

UbsAw U Jonas and O Holder. 


or the pale blue seas lappinc 
“P l ^ e white sands was not 
difficult to resolve 

Theoretical!*-, it was poss- 
ible to breathe life into this 
match on a pitch that was 
more suited to five day rather 
than three-day cricket. A cou 
? le of declarations and a 
target of around might 
have enticed a few sunbath - 
ers. but there was little 
chance of that. 

. Tbe priority in these games 
is not to indulge in some friv- 
olous run-chase. Instead. Eng- 
land were hell-bent on bol- 
stering the confidence of a 
run -starved middle order. In 
any case. Barbados may have 
been wary of defending any 
target in these sublime bat- 
ting conditions. 

All the batsmen — except 
1 Jack Russell, who was duped 
by a leg-spinner again — 
spent useful time at the 
crease, though none of them 
went on to post a hundred. 
This was more out of careless- 
ness than selflessness; nei- 
ther Nasser Hussain nor Gra- 
ham Thorpe are the types to 
sacrifice their wickets to 
allow the others some prac- 
tice — at least not until they 
have reached three figures. 
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Point made . . . Graham Thorpe underlines a solid innings with a shot square of the wicket. The Surrey batsman made 58 photograph.-grahamchadwick 


The tail were rather less ac- 
complished, and England 
were bowled out for 382. 

Hussain continued to bat 
sedately. Sometimes a perfect 
batting surface induces ex- 
treme caution, the batsman 
terrified that he might waste 
his chance. But on 45. he was 
seduced by an inviting half- 
volley and slashed his drive 
Into the hands of Adrian Grif- 
fith at backward point 

Thorpe hit an anonymous 
58. He has managed to build a 
reputation which nearly 
every English batsman who 


has toured the Caribbean 
over the last two decades has 
craved: that he is weak 
against spin bowling (he has 
been dismissed by a spinner 
three times in this series). He 
bad plenty of spin bowling ' 
yesterday from Winston Reid, 
a wily left-anner capable of 
bowling two-minute overs off 
two paces, and Terry Rollock. 
a novice leg-spinner. Thorpe 
contrived not to damage Ids 
reputation. 

He now seems obsessed by 
scoring only behind the 
wicket against spinners with 


a motley collection of nurdles, 
nudges, sweeps and squirts. 
He did this effectively enough 
but this surface invited a few 
drives, as well He tried one 
off Reid which was edged and . 
dropped at slip. It looks as if 1 
he has forgotten how to do it 
and that be is now modelling 
his style against spin on Rus- 
sell. which is a pity. 

Mark Ramprakash’s play 
was more pleasing to the eye, 
apart from his final ugly 
hoick at a long hop, while 
Adam Hollioake played the 
only skittish innings — 45 


from just 56 balls. Maybe Hol- 
lioake was reminding the 
chairman of selectors David 
Graveney, who has just 
returned here, of his one-day 
prowess. 

Graveney discoursed on 
England’s one-day squad, to 
be finalised after the Barba- 1 
dos Test, which starts on 
Thursday. Additions (mini- 
mum of one, maximum of 
three) to the team of 13 will 
come from the touring party. 
Mike Atherton is captain de- 
spite his poor form. 

The announcement of the 


West Indies squad for the Test 
was far more diverting than 
the cricket. The bowling 
attack is the same, but both 

the openers Sberwin Camp- 
bell and Stuart Williams 
dropped; their replacements 
are the Barbados captain 
Philo Wallace and the veteran 
Clayton Lambert from Guy- 
ana. Both are renowned as 
swashbucklers, using defen- 
sive strokes as a last resort. 

WEST MINES SQUAD] B C Lftra (capt}. C 
8 Lambert. P A Wallace. S Cto/Marpaul. C 
L Hooper. J C Adams. R I C Holder. to 
Wllllena. I Biahoo. CEL Ambrose. C A 
Walefi. D Hamnarina. N McLean. 


South Africa v Pakistan: third Test, fourth day 


India v Australia: first Test, fourth day 


Pakistan lack heart to survive Warne reels to Tendulkar 


Paul Weaver 
In Port Elizabeth 

D ave richardson. 
the former South 
Africa wicketkeeper 
turned television commenta 
tor. has a nice line in spooner- 
isms. When Allan Donald was 
creating mayhem, the mike 
man observed: “This comes 
as ho surprise to me. St 
George’s Park is a happy 
grunting hound for Allan." 

Unfortunately for Pakistan, 
the venue also became a 
happy grunting hound for 
Fanie de ViUiers, Paul Ad- 
ams, Shaun Pollock and any- 
one else who bothered to turn 
his arm over against this 
shambles of a batting side. 

When the South Africa cap- 
tain Hansie Cronje declared 
his side’s innings closed at 
206 for seven halfway through 
the afternoon session yester- 
day, setting Pakistan 394 to 
win in nine hours, no one 
really expected the touring : 
side to get there. After all. 
their highest winning fourth- 
innings score was their 315 
for nine against Australia in 


Karachi in 1994. What was ex- 
pected of the visitors was a 
degree of commitment, a cer- 
tain measure of atonement 
for their first-innings perfor- 
mance. when they were 
bowled out for just 106. 

There was. however, none. 
When they lost their seventh 
wicket, they had scored only 
101 runs. 

Cronje was so encouraged 
that he claimed the extra half- 
hour. although only three 
more overs were bowled be- 
fore the light failed with Paki- 
stan 120 for seven — still 274 
runs short of their notional 
target. 

This was the old Pakistan 
l we know and despair of. In 
Durban, they had paraded 
their superior talent and 
South Africa simply could not 
keep up. Here the home side 
have unveiled their fighting 
heart and Pakistan's response 
has been to shrink back into 
the shadows. 

Little wonder that the team 
coach Haroon Rashid fail ed to 
show up for last night’s press 
conference. It would have 
been nice to know' why they 
changed a winning side. 


Bringing back the hugely 
gifted Wasim Akram was, 
perhaps, an irresistible op- 
tion, even though he was 
| clearly not match fit 

What was even harder to 
i fathom was the return of 
Rashid Latif. He might be cap- 
tain but he is a poor one and 
an ordinary cricketer, too. He 
looked a forlorn figure yester- 
day as he completed his 
’•pair”. 

Earlier, behind the stumps. 
Rashid had looked as timid as 
Charles Hawtry in the Carry 
On films while Wasim direc- 
ted most of the operations 
with his easy authority, 
Rashid’s return farther weak- 
ened an already suspect bat- 
ting line-up. 

Donald bowled very fast 
once more, and deserved 
more than his two wickets. 
Adams came on and had three 
for 36 in 16 overs. Apart from 
Saeed Anwar (55), there was 
no fig ht from Pakistan. 

Earlier, Waqar Younis had 
made his reverse swing go so 
well that Pakistan must have 
wondered what could have 
been if they had managed an- 
other 100 runs in their in- 


nings. Waqar took 10 wickets 
in a Test for the fifth time. It 
is a happy grunting bound for 
him, too. 

SOUTH AFRICAi Flirt Innings 283 (W J 
Cronin 65. M V Boucner 52: Waqar Yotmla 
6-78. Wasim Akram 3-70). 

PAKISTAN: First Innings 108 (Do ViUiers 
8-23. Donald 4-47). 

SOUTH AnOCA 

iT o n fl fewbie* (ovarnlgnt 94-8} 

J M Kalita c Raafild LaU 

t> Azftar M ah mood — SB 

H O Ackmman c Inzomanvut-Hoq 

0 Azuor Mohmood ........ 42 

A C Hudson b Waqar Yoimls 4 

~W J Cronie not out 7 , 

S M Poftock b Waqar Vounls ... 7 

t M V Boucher D Waqar Yotinte 4 

Extras (bl. Ib6. nD70. «rt| ..... 18 

Total (lor 7 doc. 85.4 oven) EOS 

Fa# a » Mkkots eoati 170 185. 187. 106, 

2D6. 

Baa*n0 i Wasim Akram 16-3-37-0: waqar 
Tounls 17.4— 4~56~»: 9hoelb AkMor 
16-1-58-0: Azhor Mohmood 1S-V-4S-3: 
Aamlr Sohoil v-vo-o. 


Saeed Anwar c Krtlto D Donah! 55 

l(az Ahmed Ibwb da Villlen 15 

Inzamarvul-Haq at Boucher b Adams 4 

Mom Khan feas Donald i 

Waalm Akram c Boucher b Pollock — • 

Azhar Mo/imood not out 30 

Aamlr Sotwlllburo Adams T 

Rashid um c KalUs b Adams O 

Waqar Toums not out 3 

TotaJ (tor 7. 65 ewers) 120 

FaB of ortckoAos 36. 67. 70.76.81. «8. 101 . 
■nw W — i Donald 12-3-21-2; Pollock 
16-2-38-1; De VWlars 11-4-24 -1; Adam 
16-8*38-3. 

HwpWi! R E Koertzon and R S Dunne. 


S ACHIN TENDULKAR 
struck an unbeaten 
155 as India yesterday 
tightened their grip on the 
first Test against Australia 
in Madras. After declaring 
at 418 for four in their 
second innings, setting 
Australia 548 to win. India i 
removed the visitors’ top 
three batsmen for 51 by | 
stumps on the fourth day. 

India, who trailed by 71 
in their first innings, de- 
clared an hour before the 
close after Tendulkar had 
hit 14 fours and four sixes. 
They then ripped into the 
tourists. 

Michael Slater was the 
first to go. dragging a ball 
from the paceman Java gal 
Srinath onto his stumps for 
13, and then Greg Blewett 
was caught at silly point for 
five off the leg-spinner Anil 
Ramble’s first h all. The 
captain Mark Taylor made 
13 before edging Kumble to 
the diving Srinath. 

Earlier Tendulkar, in a 
stay of 191 balls, had added 
113 runs with Dravid (56) 
for the third wicket and 127 
with the captain Moham- 


mad Azbaruddin (64) for 
the fourth. 

Tendulkar, dismissed 
cheaply by Shane Warne in 
the first innings, faced Aus- 
tralia's key bowler again ; 
after the morning dismissal 
for 64 of Navjot Sidhu, who 
miscued a sweep to 
midwicket. 

The dismissal of Dravid, 
who edged a catch behind 
as he attempted to draw 
away from a sharp turner 
from Warne. gave the 
wicketkeeper Ian Bealy his 
350th Tfest victim. He is 
only the second wicket- 
keeper in Test history to 
reach the mark, his fellow 
Australian Rodney Marsh 
snaring 355. 

Tendulkar spared no one, 
palling Warne for a huge 
six over midwicket and in 
the next over hitting a ball 
from the medium-pacer 
Greg Blewett against a 
hoarding beyond the mid- 
on fence. In the next Warne 
over he was hammered way 
beyond extra cover and the 
off-spinner Gavin Robert- 
son provided Tendulkar 
with his last six. 


The last time the teams 
played at the Chepauk Sta- 
dium in Madras in Septem- 
ber 1986 the match ended in 
a tie after Australis set In- 
dia a run-chase of 348 — the 
target now set in reverse. 
"I hope it isn't another tie." 
said Azharuddin. 

DUMA; First Innings 257 fN S SMhu 63. N 
H Mongla 58. R Dravid 52. wame <-85. 
Robertson A-72). 

AUSTRALIA] Ftrat Innings 328 (M E 
Waugh 66. i A Hoily 0tt KumWa 4-no. 
Rato 9-64). 

■MWA 

l a e pnd kmkm» (ovontfght 100-1) 

N 3 Sldnuc Panting QRoMrtaon . 64 

R Dravid c Haaly b Warne 50 

S R Tendulkar r« out 1 60 

•M Azhvuddtn c S Waugh 

oMWflugn — 04 

S C Ganguly not out 50 

Extras (106. DIB. rbT) 81 

Total (lor 4 doc. 107 overs) 418 

Fal of wlcfcata coafc 115. 22B, 355. , 

P ovH to rt Koaprowtta 14-0-49-0; Berne! 
9-1-32-0: Robertson 27-4-92-1: Warne \ 
30-7-122-1: Blewett 10-3-35-1. M Waugh 
9-0-44-1; S Waugh 6-0-ZT-0. 


M J Stator b Srinath 13 

•M A Taylor c Srinath b Kumble 13 

G 3 Blewett c Dravid t> Kumble 5 

P R RaHtoi nol out — O 

Total (tar 3. |4.< oveni) 31 

na at wtekats is. so. 3 i . 

Bo wBn y Srinath 6-4 - 8-1; Singh 2-0-9-C, 
Chauhon 4-2-12-0. Kumble 1.4-1-0-C 
Raju vO-i-6. 

HngWw S Vafkaiflraghavan and O Sharp. 




Rugby League 


Lindsay 
meets 
an old 
enemy 


Andy Wilson 


T HE prospect of a World 
Cup run and funded by 
Rupert Murdoch's 
media empire will be laid to 
rest in Sydney today. 

Maurice Lindsay, no longer 
employed by the Rugby Foot- 
ball League but still chairman 
of the Super League Interna- 
tional Board, will meet Neil 
Whittaker, chairman of Aus- 
tralia's National Rugby 
League, to postpone the 
competition. 

It was to have been played 
in the southern hemisphere 
this autumn, under the banner 
of Murdoch's Super League. 
But Super League no longer 
exists in Australia, after the 
compromise with the Austra- 
lian Rugby League to form the 
NRL last December, so News 
Corporation now does not run 
the international game. 

Lindsay hopes to set up a full 
International Board meeting to 
formulate yet another interna- 
tional programme for the next 
two or three years, Including a 
new date for the World Cup. 

He could not be confident 
of a cordial reception from 
Whittaker, who succeeded 
Ken Arthurs on as chairman 
of the ARL last year and led 
its battle against Super 
League. Lindsay and Whitta- 
ker have never met face to 
face, and another ARL vet- 
eran, John MacD onald, last 
week put himself forward to 
succeed Lindsay as Interna- 
tional Board chairman. 

News of Lindsay’s approach 
to. Whittaker was greeted 
with equanimity yesterday by 
NeQ Tunnicliffe, who is ex- 
pected to be confirmed as 
Lindsay’s successor as RKL 
chief executive next month. 

Tunnicliffe and his chair- 
man Sir Rodney Walker 
remain determined that the 
RFL. rather than Lindsay's 
new employer Super League 
Europe, will continue to rep- 
resent Britain on any new in- 
ternational board. 

The RFL and SLE are also at 
loggerheads over who will ne- 
gotiate any new television 
deal, so Lindsay will doubtless 
be intrigued to learn when he 
returns this week that Tunni- 
cliffe and his broadcasting ex- 
ecutive Dave Callaghan met 
the BBC and Sky in London 
yesterday to discuss “all sorts 
of primary and secondary 
rights with a view to seaming 
more exposure for the game”. 

Tunnicliffe will be able to 
forget politics tonight and 
revive memories of relatively 
carefree days as a student of 
ancient history at Queen's 
College. Oxford, when he at- 
tends the 18th University 
Match at Richmond. 

Wa rrin gton have plans to 
leave Wilders pooL They want 
to build an all-seat stadium In 
the town. 

Next Sunday lunchtime's 
Challenge Cup quarter-final 
between Wigan and St Helens 
at Central Park has been 
made all-ticket. 

Keith Boyce, who spent 
many years trying to improve 
the Headirtgley cricket square, 
will now concentrate on the 
other side of the Football 
Stand: he has been appointed 
head groundsman by Leeds. 


Motor Racing 


Basketball 


Badminton 


Rugby Union 
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Hill lets change of 
fortune pass him by 


Alan Henry on the lessons of McLaren’s 
one-two in the first race of the season 




T HERE was a poig nan t 
moment in the Austra- 
lian Grand Prlx when 
the two silver-grey McLaren- 
Mercedes of Mika Hakkinen 
and David Coultbard swept 
past Damon Hill's Jordan. 

Last August Hill dismis sed 
an approach from the 
McLaren managing director 
Ron Dennis to discuss a con- 
tract with the team. 

Dennis was suggesting a re- 
tainer of 51 million (£600.000) 
plus the same amount for 
each victory, up to a maxi- 
mum of 12. Hill dismissed the 
offer as derisory and eveniu 
ally signed for Jordan for 
£4-5 million. 

So the 1996 world champion 
must have felt wistfUl as he 

saw C-oulthard, his Williams 
team-mate three years ago. 
sail through at the wheel of a 
car which has set the bench- 
mark for the season. 

The domination of 
McLaren-Mercedes under- 
lines the harsh realities of 
grand prix racing in 1998. I 
First there is not a shred of 
evidence to suggest that the 
rule changes requiring nar- 
rower cars and grooved tyres 
have made the racing more 
competitive. Drivers still End 
it difficult to run in the turbu- 
lence of the car ahead, and 
the consequent loss of front- 
wheel grip makes it as bard 


as ever to attempt a dean 
overtaking manoeuvre. 

Second, it has proved that, 
when such changes are insti- 
gated, the teams with foe 
deepest pockets and most 
sophisticated resources are 
foe ones best able to respond. 
"McLaren were the best pre- 
pared team this weekend and 
that showed in their results," 
said Frank Williams. 

McLaren have not won a 
championship since 1991 but 
with an improved V10 Mer- 
cedes-Benz engine — and a 
new version expected when 
the circus arrives in Europe — 
plus Bridgestone tyres and foe 
former Williams designer 
Adrian Newey, they were al- 
ways likely winners. More- 
over, foe team came up with a 
new braking system, the legal- 
ity of which was accepted yes- 
terday by Williams. "We are 

: all doing it. we certainly are," 
he said. 

And Williams and Ferrari 
are by no means out of it Fer- 
rari’® Eddie Irvine, who fin- 
ished fourth behind foe two 
McLarens and Williams's 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen, said: 
“The gap to McLaren is noth- 
ing like as big as It looked in 
this race.” He pinpointed foe 
Ferrari engine as needing de- 
velopment it was engine trou- 
ble which put out his team- 
mate Michael Schumacher. 


For Jordan this was an 
acutely disappointing race. 
HH1 finished eighth and his 
team-mate Ralf Schumacher 
was pushed off the road by Jan 
Magnussen’s Stewart midway 
round the second lap. Yet Ed- 
die Jordan remains character- 
istically optimistic. 

"We’ve arrived here with a 
new driver, new angtrm port- 
ner and new sponsors," he 
said. "McLaren are well into a 
continuity programme with 
their engines and drivers, so if 
they were not in this dominant 
position 1 would be somewhat 
surprised. I am not too disap- 
pointed with foe performance 
of our cars at this early stage." 

Even frirther back in the 
pack there was much disap- 
pointment for teams who had 
struggled to be ready in time 
for the first race of the season. 
Ste wart-Ford's Rubens Barri- 
chello did not go even as far as 
Magnussen, suffering trans- 
mission failure on the starting 
grid. And foe Prost-Peugeocs 
very nearly did not make the 
grid — the final crash tests 
were not carried out until 
Thursday — and neither car 
finished foe race. 

Meanwhile, Honda, which 
provides Jordan’s e n gine, is 
poised to confirm plans to 
build its own grand prix car. 
The Japanese company first 
fielded hs own Formula One 
challenger between 1964 and 
1967, with little success, then 
returned as an engine supplier 
to first Williams, then 
McLaren from 1983 to 1990. 


Amaechi gives 
warning he can 
be even better 

Robert Pfyce 

D epressing news though 
it may be for anyone 
forced to guard John Amae- 
chi — and four of the London 
Towers had a go at the Uni- 
ball Trophy final — be ex- 
pects to be better next season. 

“TO be working on my con- 
| ditioning and my passing 
again and free- throw shoot- 
ing,” he said yesterday, a day 
after scoring a record 40 
points, taking 15 rebounds, 
winning the Most Valuable 
Player award and carrying , 
foe Sheffield Sharks to an 
82-79 victory over the j 
Towers. * ! 

It is best not to tangle with j 
this man. Amaechi 6ft 9 in I 
and 20st, subjects himself to a 
regime of intellectual and ath- 
letic self-discipline too cruel 
to contemplate. He is also foe 
most eloquent of foe many 
critics of the En glish Basket- 
ball Association, whose chief 
executive has given up an un- 
equal struggle and resigned. 

The Towers had no answer 
to Amaechi or his deadly 
long-range jump shot "I hon- 
estly think my strength Is 
overrated,” he said. "But I 
have a combination of 
strength and quickness that 
is unusuaL Unfortunately 1 
can't jump to save my life.” 
That may come as some 
consolation for his opponents. 
The other is that he Is un- 
likely to be playing in Eng- 
land next season. But it is pre- 
mature, he says, to link him 
with any dub in foe NBA. 


Qoo’delTaa 38 Cardiff in £1 .1 m shortfall 
to quamy W tth fear of worse to come 


Mchard Jago 

J OANNE GOODE, the only 
home player to have won 
major open titles in two 
events, found herself in foe 
strange situation of having to 
qualify yesterday for the All 
England championships 
which begin at the National 
Indoor Arena in Birmingham 
today. 

Goode recently became a 
mother, anri although she ap- 
pears to have regained a high 
standard in women’s and 
mixed doubles, she and her 
partners Simon Archer and 
Donna Kellogg have had to 
put in extra work before 
reaching the main draw of foe 
world’s oldest open ; 
tournament 

This has prompted Gill 
Clark, bolder of a record 
number of Rn gianH caps and 
now a television commenta- 
tor. to plead for a system less 
inflexibly based on foe world 
rankings. “We need someone 
with know-how who travels 
the circuit to make decisions 
in cases like this,” she said. 

The defending men's 
singles champion from China. 
Dong Jiang, yesterday with- 
drew from foe men’s singles 
but the quality of the Asian 
entry has held up well during 
the economic crisis in foe Ear 
East 

But Yonex, foe Japanese 
equipment company, has lost 
many of its markets and foe 
deadline for the renewal of its 
backing of the 99-year-old 
tournament has jw-rsmI. 


Paul Reas 

C ARDIFF lost more 
than £1 titifflnn in foe 
first half of the cur- 
rent flnatiriai year, a stun 
which may double if the 
club lose their High Court 
action next month against 
the Welsh Rugby Union. 

Cardiff, who have 34 in- 
ternationals on their play- 
ing staff, made a loss of £1.1 
minimi , with th« shortfall 
being attrlbnte d to their dis- 
pute with the WRU, which 
has already cost the club 
some £400,000 in television 
income; the lack of a major 
sponsor; costs incurred in 
improving Cardiff Arms 
Park; and the struct ur e of 
the Welsh club game. 


A recent meeting of Wa- 
les’s eight Premier Division 
dubs was told by Cardiff 
that they were open to offers 
far any of their players and 
Bath have since tabled a bid 
for the Wales scrum-half 
and captain Robert Ho wley. 

"It is the middle of March 
and we have only played 
three league matches at 
home," said Cardiff’s chief 
executive Gareth Davies. "It 
Is no wonder we have 
recorded a loss. The Welsh 
game has not come up with a 
structure suitable for the 
professional age." 

A war chest of £750.000 : 
has been set up by the club, j 
through wwh raised from 
the sale of Sophia Gardens 
to Glamorgan County 
Cricket Club, for their legal 


battle with the WRU. Their 
contention is that they 
should not be forced to sign 
a binding, 10-year agree- 
ment with foe union in 
return for television and 
sponsorship income which, 
they argue, is rightfully 
theirs anyway. 

With foe highest wage bill 
am ong the major Welsh 
clubs, Cardiff have this sea- 
son signed the Polish inter- 
national Gregori Kacala 
from Drive, two Canadian 
internationals, John Tait 
and Bobby Ross, foe Wales 
wing Gareth Thomas and 
foe Wales A lock Tony Rees. 

The squad has been cut by 
six recently with the added 
threat of a summer clear- 
out. "It has been a pretty ex- 
pensive year,” said Davies. 


Gatland keeps faith with Ireland team 

W ARREN GATLAND, foe J Miller was not considered j the Premiership 
new Ireland coach, has for foe France match because against Wasps at Ki 


■■new Ireland coach, has 
rewarded foe players who 
came agonisingly (dose in 
Paris last weekend to causing 
the upset of this year’s Five 
Nations by naming an un- 
changed side to face Wales at 
Lansdowne Road on Saturday 
week. 

Gatland keeps faith with 
the team beaten 13-16 by 
France. The only change is 
among the replacements 
where foe No. 8 Eric Miller of 
Leicester and London Irish’s 
centre Mark McCall return. 


Miller was not considered 
for the France match because 
of a chest infection while 
McCall who was suffering 
from bruised ribs, now takes 
foe places of Michael Lynch 
of Young Munster. A final de- 
cision on foe composition of 
the seven-man replacements 
bench will not be made until 
next week. 

The former France wing 
and captain Philippe Saint- 
Andre. who missed the Ire- 
land game along with the last 
four months of action, returns 
to Gloucester's first team in 


the Premiership match 
against Wasps at Kingsholm 
tomorrow night 

Saint-Andre has played 
only 25 minutes for his club 
since suffering a groin strain 
while leading France against 
South Africa last November. 
He tried to make a comeback 
in January against Wasps but 
had to go off with a recur- 
rence of the injury. 

Newcastle give a debut to 
the 19-year-old scrum-half 
Chris Simpson-Daniel in 
tonight's home league match 
against Sale. 
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Rugby union: Club v Country wrangle comes to a head 



Tues day March 10 1938 

Francis coaxed 

England settle for batting p ractice^g, 

&)or/$G uardian 

Fanfarefo^ 

the common 

fan at Bath FC 



Jim White 


Sinning Saints . . . Northampton players Tim Rodber (above 
left). Matt Dawson and Paul Grayson. England’s c urren t 
fly-half (right) have been left on the international shelf by 
the coach Clive Woodward main photograph: mgs. french 

Woodward 
lays down 
the law: 
tour with 
England or 
face sack 


Robert Armstrong and Robert Kitson 

find Twickenham getting tough with rebels 
as Australia threaten international sanctions 










S HORT of spening it 
out in six-foot high 1 
letters in weedkiller 
on Twickenham’s 
turt the Engl an d coach Clive 
Woodward could not have 
made it dearer yesterday that 
any player hiding behind a , 
dob contract and ruling him- >. 
self out of this summer’s tour 
to New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa can wave 
goodbye to an international 
career, starting with the Five 
Nations game against Scot* 1 
land on Sunday week. 

As Australia threatened to 
call for an international ban on 
England if they fail to send a 
ton-strength squad across the 
Equator in June, Woodward 
opted to leave out the fly-half 
Paul Grayson and his North- 
ampton team-mates Tim 
Rodber and Matt Dawson from 
the rest of the champ ionship. 

Northampton’s owner Keith 
BarweH has Instructed his Test 
players to rest this summer in- 
stead of heading south, and 
yesterday Woodward reacted 


by saying: “Picking Grayson 
and the other Northampton 
players to face Scotland and 
Ireland would undermine 
everything in terms of stan- 
dards and principles. The play- 
ers signed a contract with the 
RFU last autumn. They are 
being forced by their owners to 
break their contracts. 

“But we will definitely play 
in Scotland and we will defi- 
nitely go on tour. 1 passion- 
ately believe tins tour should 
go ahead, though the agenda is 
ridiculous and just a New Zea- 
land trip would be excell ent . 
But I cannot be controlled by 
the RFU or the owners." 

Woodward, however, faces 
the dilemma of having no ex- 
perienced replacement for 
Grayson against the Scots. 
Mike Catt was concussed 
playing for Bath on Sunday, 
which leaves Gloucester's 
Mark Mapletoft and Wasps' 
Alex King, who is currently 
injured, as the only first- 
choice fly-halves available. 

Some may see Northamp- 


ton’s original decision not to 
release their players as a 
symptom of the wider power 
struggle between the dubs and 
the Rugby Football Union, but 
in Woodward’s eyes it has be- 
come personal- Yesterday his 
impassioned appeal was de- 
signed to sway the minds cf 
the players involved. 

and play for their clubs and 
HI find someone else. I can’t 
be held to ransom. Td like to 
think the England players will 
do what they said they’d do 
when they signed their inter- 
national agreements earlier 
this season. Our objective is to 
win the World Cup in 1999. 
I’ve told the players tills is po- 

‘I’ll find someone else. 1 can’t be 
held to ransom’ - Woodward 

‘Tm not asking any player 
to choose between dub and 
country; Tm asking the play- 
ers to choose between playing 
for England or not,” be said, 
at what Cliff Brittle, chair- 
man of the RFU management 
board, introduced as “the 
most important press confer- 
ence I’ve ever attended”. 

Woodward added: “If they 
don't want to play for Eng- 
land, they can just go away 

tentlally putting a knife 
through our dreams. 

“I cant possibly run an 
English national team if a 
third party suddenly decides 
at his whim that his players 
aren’t available. It’s akin to 
someone ringing up and say- 
ing, *1 want you to {day in pink 
shirts with blue dots on and if 
you don’t Pm not releasing the 
players'. I will not pick any- 
one to play against Scotland 


unless they're prepared to 
honour their commitment to 
England." 

Woodward has been stung 
particularly by the personal 
nature of certain recent in- 
sults. He has been accused of 
bullying, ethnic cl eansing — 
by supporting English-quali- 
fied teams in Europe — and 
behaving like an amateur in 
bis Initial comments about 
the Northampton impasse 
last week. 

The last charge has needled 
him as much as any and, 
while bis respect for BarwelL 
currently on holiday, remains 
intact his opinions of English 
First Division Rugby officials 
are barely printable. Wood- 
ward, however, revealed that 
he had already been planning 
to lighten the load on jaded 
players by taking a squad of 
between 38 and 42 players and 
inviting wives and girlfriends 
to fly out and make it “a mar- 
vellous experience". 

Meanwhile, Australia may 
bring to bear the Interna- 


tional Board charter which 
requires England, as a bona 
fide signatory, to ensure, 
under the threat of sanctions, 
that their best players are 
made available for any tour. 
A failure to do so means that 
disciplinary action has to be 
taken against any rebel club 
refusing to release their play- 
ers. In effect Northampton 
could be expelled from RFU 
membership if they continue 
to flout IB regulations. 

"Everyone is getting com- 
pletely fed up with England _ 
and I don’t just mean one or 
two unions ” said Dick Mac- 
Gruther. an Australian RFU 
member, "England have to 
stick by IB regulations just 
like everyone else who agrees 
to go on tour.” 


I N BATH, the locals have 
come up with an idea 
which, were it to be applied 
at Man Chester City, Luton 
Town. Hull City, Doncaster or 
indeed virtually any other 
football club you could men- 
tion, would not so much cheer 
up the fans as send them run- 
ning round the pitch with 
their shifts over their heads 
in celebration. 

On match days at Bath City 
FCs TwertonPark ground, up 
in the directors box you will 
not see freeloaders slipping a 
few glasses of hospitality 
down their necks, there’s no 
sight of a local butcher of a 

chairman pnlffiftin g htS egO. 

there’s no City financial wiz- 
ard contemplating the profits 
from his next piece of asset- 
stripping. In feet the box is . 
completely empty. 

. “You’D find no one in it at 
all on a Saturday,” says Steve 
Kan, City’s newly-installed 
rfialrman. “That’s because 
we’re all stood on the terraces 
where we’ve been for years.” 
Bath, it seems, is the un- 
likely setting for a football rev- 
olution. In a place more usu- 
ally associated with Barbours 
and four-wheel drives and the 
pursuit of an oval ball, a grass- 
roots uprising has brushed off 
the old order. In Bath, the fans 
have taken over. 

The revolution began back 
in November when the then- 
chairman Keith Foster, faced 
with £300,000 of debt and 
weekly losses of more than 
£34)00, decided the best thing to 
do was to sell the ground and 
move to a temporary home 
somewhere else. He didn’t 
know where, but somewhere. 

Fans of the 109-year-old non- 
league club — once of the 
Vauxhafl Conference, now on 
the next rang down in the Dr 
Martens Premier — were out- 
raged. They approached Fos- 
ter with an alternative plan: 
they should takeover. In a 
move not so much unusual in 
football circles as unique, Fos- 
ter agreed the fans were the 
best people to run their club. 
So he stood aside. 

“To be perfectly honest, I 
think he was desperate,” says 
HalL “But none tireless, the 
whole thing hinged on Keith 
Foster and he accepted the 
supporters’ plan." 

Late last year eight fans 
("We’re not all lifelong,” says 
Hall, “some of them have only 
been coming 20 years") 


formed a new board. Oneof 

the fens te the film director 

Ken Loach. "I jnst thought the 
dub shouldn't be allowed to be 
lost to the town.” Loach says. 
“We got together as an ad-hoc 

group to fight the proposal 
and much to our amaz em e nt , 
a couple of meetings later we 
found ourselves installed m 
the boardroom." 

The new board went about 

their task with a gale of ener- 
gy. Hall, working up tol4 
hours a day on an allowance cf 
£100 a week, pored over the 
accounts and through whaft he 
calls “a touch, of house-keep- 
ing" steadied the losses. A 
share issue raised £24,000 C*1 
put in £25 myself says Hall). 
And through a marketing 

drive better described as en- 
thusiastic than sophisticated, 
average gates were lifted to 
the heady, nose bleed-induc- 
ing heights of 700- 
“We got that by leafletting," 
says HalL “Fourteen of us de- 
liver 3,000 leaflets door to door 
every Thursday night just to 
mak e sure everyone's aware 
there's a match on." 


T O raise awareness fur- 
ther. the board is stag- 
ing Bath City Football . 
Week, starting this 
Thursday. All sorts of football- 
related events will take {dace, 
including an evening with 
Malcolm Allison and Tony 
Book, though some might dis- 
agree with the description 
“football-related” in that case. 

“We're now trying to think 
strategically, of bow to get this 
club into the Football League.” 
says Loach. “It will be fascinat- 
ing to see if success on the 
pitch can be achieved based on 
supporter rather than busi- 
ness-ownership. The idea is 
that this will become a club in 
the proper sense of the word. It 
will be fun to try, but we've no 
idea if we’ll be any better at 
delivering success than the old 
way of doing things." 

There are plenty who might 
say the Bath experiment 
couldn’t do worse. The big 
question, though, is: do the 
Bath revolutionaries believe 
their experience could act as a 
model for club ownership else- 
where? Could it instruct op- 
pressed majorities like the 
Free The Manchester 30,000 
campaigners, for instance, 
who are seeking to wrest con- 
trol of Manchester City and 
put it in the hands of fans. 

“You have to wonder be- 
cause the problems ofbigger 
clubs are so much greater 
than those we have,'* says 
HalL "Mind you, what we are 
applying here is common 
sense. And that seems to be a 
commodity that’s somewhat 
lacking in some big dubs." 

Never mind the chairman- 
ship of Bath City, give that 
man Graham Kelly's job. 

• Details of the Both City 
Football Week on 01225423087. 
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Protest against McLaren rejected 


John Duncan on the no-action reaction 
to the ‘after you 1 finish by David Coulthard 


D avid coulthard 

and Mika HakMnen 

were within their 
rights to decide 
which of them would win 
Sunday’s Australian Grand 
Prix, the sport’s governing 
body decided yesterday. 

The organiser of the race. 
Ron Walker, chairman of 
the Australian Grand Prix 
Corporation, had lodged a 
complaint with the FLA 
after Coulthard voluntarily 
gave up the lead to his 
McLaren team-mate near 
the end of the race. 

In a statement the FIa 
said it would be wrong to 
criticise or sanction the 


McLaren team or drivers. 
That Is unlikely to satisfy 
the 105,000 spectators who 
saw the winner of the race 
decided by a pact between 
the drivers that whoever 
was leading Into the first 
corner would be allowed to 
win. 

Walker had complained 
to the FIA that it was not 
the right of team owners or 
drivers to decide who won a 
race and that to fix a race 
in this manner was con- 
trary to the spirit of a fair. 
sporting contest. 

Bookmakers have res- 
ponded to the result by 
allowing betting on teams 


as well as drivers to win 
races, starting at the next 
grand prix in Brazil on 
March 29. but they 
remained unhappy yester- 
day at the “highly unsatis- 
factory” way in which the 
race finished. 

“We don’t make any con- 
tribution to Formula One 
so we are not in a position 
to tell them how to run it." 
said William Hill's spokes- 
man Graham Sharpe. 

“But events tike this can 
only discourage spectators 
to bet on the outcome. 
Punters and viewers would 
like to think the drivers are 
driving hell for leather for 
themselves. But the vital 
thing Is to subsume your 
own interest for the sake of 
the team." 

That view was not ac- 


cepted by one punter wbo 
had gambled £200 on 
Coulthard to win. “If I 
could speak to David 
Coulthard I would tap him 
on the shoulder and tell 
him that be owed me 
money." said Kenneth 
Dyke from Hereford. “I put 
money on him and at the 
end of the race found he 
didn't really want to win.” 

Conlthard hopes Hak- 
kinen will return the 
favour in BraziL “l am ex- 
pecting to be repaid,” he 
said. “I could have won but 
hopefully we will put this 
to ted after the next race 
and carry on from there. 

"After two races we 
should be on an even keel 
so there won’t be a points 
disadvantage. 1 am not giv- 
ing away four points. I am 


putting my trust in the 
team. In Mika and all the 
other people around. I have 
no reason to doubt them.” 

In other sports a con- 
trived result would be the 
subject of an Inquiry. “If 
two jockeys organised who 
would win a race together 
there would be a major in- 
vestigation,” a Jockey Club 
spokesman said yesterday. 

Formula One is a minor 
part of betting, estimated at 
less than £100,000 each 
weekend of racing. “We 
have suggested to the FI au- 
thorities that they might 
like to publish any t*»«m 
orders before the race 
rather than after it” said 

Sharpe. 

Leader comment, page 8 
Alan Henry, page 15 
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Jodi Foster probably became pregnant without one. A picture of one, by 
photographer Robert Mapplethorpe, was seized by West Midlands Police as 
indecent. It’s ironic that, in the year The Full Monty has become Britain’s biggest 
box office hit, the male organ it celebrates is being banished and banned. 

Dea Birkett stands up for the humble penis 


G2 page 7 


Across 

1 Removing middle brt, 

twigged puzzling device (6) 

s Pretend to have Influence (6) 
8 Australian runner snatches 
clothing back, giving 
offence ( 7 ) 

a Whinge, almost going grey? 

11 Cdd snack and drink when 
touring lake — island's lake 
( 1 0 , 5 ) 

12 60 s singer John twice 
recorded a classic (4) 

13 One may be used to cut out 

some sexy pictures {4,6) 

17 Subtly, rote developed — its 
performance is electric (10} 

18 Drink noi&Ity, endlessly, and 
taJkdrunkeniy( 4 ) 

20 Group, after ringing 
pressman, rest securely in 
lodgings ( 3 . 3 . 9 ) 


23 Latitude constantly shown 

In longest world tour (7) 

24 Part of forces prohibited 
verbal form of Identification 

28 Jack has nearly £10 backing 

Spanish horse (6) 

26 Summons appears days 

before clinching approval (6) 

Down 

2 CM! Gorbiimey, last pair lost 

possibly tricky situation ( 9 ) 

3 Elderly relative, say, put up 
In country house flj) 

4 By becoming heated, they 

may restrict Royal Mail 
completely (9) 

5 Noble element forms over 
naff Jason’s crew (5) 

6 SS^ in9rediert? 

7 Persuade to be firm 
standing by religion ( 5 ) 


I □□□□□□ nBnonnaa 

s GJ 0 □ o □ n 

HQQnnnaa □□□□□□ 

n n □□ non 

.an q □ □ □ 

[□□Q0 

Q Q h a a □ a 

□□□□□□□□ nncGi 
is □ □ n c □ 
QgaQaanQQBQo 

Q □ □ 0 □ Q rq 

□qhqdq Qnancnan 
□ □ □ n q n n 
□□□BDDCin nnnnnn 
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8 Lacking good taste {1 1) 
lO Happily given transport, see 
her taxi lead off (11) 

14 50 % of pay rises consumed 
vital resources— give 

details ( 9 ) ^ 

15 S^lf° ra f COrtim °dafton 
made Alec glare furiously (9) 

16 Seafood frequently 
Imported by Wales, we hear 
TO 

19 Second to ask out topless 

W^7(B)“ 1 " ithhandSOn 

21 Put out. having the same 

smptoymentgj) 

22 S n (^^^ ,makin9an 

Solution to m or r ow 


SUPPORT 
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